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ALFRED CAPUS 


By WILiiAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


N THE death of Alfred Capus the French stage has suffered a 
grievous loss, comparable in recent years only to the passing of 
Hervieu, Rostand, and Bataille. Of the four, to be sure, Hervieu 
excelled in the realistic drama as created by Augier and Dumas /ils. 
Nor was Capus, like Rostand and Bataille, a dramatic poet. Yet, 
for the type of play dear to the Parisians, the other three could 


not match him. Indeed, this “prince of wit’’ shared with Robert 
de Flers the distinction of being the most Parisian of living play- 
wrights. In journalism, also, particularly during the last decade, 
Capus exerted an influence more potent than did any of his con- 
fréres of the theatre. To an unusual degree he was endowed with 
divergent qualities of the journalist: speed and reflection, brevity 
and plenitude, lucidity and penetration of the complex. He could 
compress into a mere epithet the fleeting and disguised image 
of truth. The term “unpretentious distinction” best characterizes 
his style. 

Owing to the accuracy of his observation and to his subtle, 
ironic allusions, Capus has been likened to such writers as La 
Bruyére, Lesage, Rivarol, Chamfort, and Beaumarchais—trib- 
utes partly justified by his admirable editorials entitled Les Meurs 
du Temps. Henry Bidou once declared that Capus was the nearest 
living literary descendant of the disillusioned La Fontaine. Both 
do exhibit the salient traits of French character, especially finesse, 
prudence, and /e bon sens. Both see things in perspective. Their 
skepticism, as that of Voltaire and Anatole France, is but a form 
of /a raison; their frivolity often only a veiled expression of criti- 
cism. 
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To-day more than ever the likening of Capus to great writers 
seems fitting, in view of his imposing funeral, at which were repre- 
sented the various intellectual and artistic societies of France, as 
well as Parliament, the Army, the Cabinet, and the President of 
the Republic. Touching tributes were paid to the playwright and 
journalist. Robert de Flers affirmed that Capus’s dramatic work 
was one of the glories of the French stage. Charles Le Goffic, 
president of the Société des Gens de Lettres, spoke of ‘‘the univer- 
sality of his genius.”” René Doumic, in alluding to Capus’s mas- 
terly discourse on the occasion of his official admission to the 
French Academy as the successor of Henri Poincaré, declared that 
the dramatist showed himself entirely worthy of the eminent 
mathematician. 

That remarkable feat, which revealed one aspect of Capus’s 
versatility, was an echo from his scientific training. Born at Aix 
in Provence in 1858, he received his elementary education there 
and at Toulon. At the age of fourteen he entered the Lycée Con- 
dorcet in Paris, and afterward studied at the School of Mines. 
However, like Maurice Donnay, Marcel Prévost, and Frangois 
de Curel, he abandoned engineering for a literary career, a step 
which subjected him to serious hardships, since he was without 
means. For the first three years he led an obscure Bohemian life. 
Fortunately, his scientific knowledge enabled him to score a fine 
success with an article on Darwin, contributed to the Clairon in 
1882. Through this article he gained the columns of the Gaulois, 
the Echo de Paris, the Revue bleue, and the Illustration. In 1894, as 
if to crown his desires, the Figaro sought contributions from his 
pen. His talent, which was conspicuous for witty badinage, spon- 
taneity, nonchalant grace, and political humor, now began to give 
its measure. In a few years, Capus became a finished chronicler 
of the boulevards, féted by all Paris. 

Yet, to be a popular contributor to newspapers and magazines 
was not the goal of his ambition. He regarded journalism as only a 
stepping-stone to distinction in the novel and the drama. But in 
fiction he was destined to grope his way, since he was no con- 
firmed “‘naturalist’’ and since neither romanticism nor symbolism 
nor impressionism appealed to him. No doubt his failure to adopt 
a definite creed accounts for the mediocre success of his three 
novels: Qui perd gagne (1890), Faux Départ (1891) and Années 
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ALFRED CAPUS 


d’Aventures (1895), the merits of which are to-day apparent. 
Each depicts the varying fortunes of a young man of average 
culture, reflecting in a general way the novelist’s own experiences. 
Their chief fault is lack of finish. Instead of forming artistic 
wholes, they consist rather of loosely connected realistic episodes, 
somewhat after the manner of Anatole France’s romances. In 
painting his milieu, on the other hand, Capus displays admirable 
art, some of his scenes being undistinguishable from life. 

His heroes are mostly déclassés and ratés—people unable to 
adapt themselves to their social environment, or rather to economic 
conditions. Farjolle, after an unsuccessful examination, gives up 
medicine for publicity work. Desclos, unable to graduate from the 
lycée, tries the stage. Imbert, unexpectedly left without money, 
abandons jurisprudence for commercial employment. All three 
resemble Murger’s heroes. But, whereas Murger’s Bohemians 
dreamed of artistic fame, those of Capus seek only material 
pleasures. Like Murger’s déclassés, they are resourceful “‘sports.” 
When in difficulty they gamble, bluff, or trust to luck, cheeriully 
accepting the decrees of fate. 

Capus the novelist does not sermonize. Nor does he gratify 
the moralist with censure for the elastic conscience of his person- 
ages. Although he may show society to be inconsistent, and our 
institutions faulty, he does not deem it his business to fix respon- 
sibility or to urge reform. He impresses one as an indulgent, 
Daudesque realist, amused at the spectacle of human frailties and 
convinced that the harsh struggle for existence occasionally justi- 
fies moral laxity. He believes that life can be made worth while 
only through leniency toward error. 

Similar is the philosophy of Capus the dramatist. It would be 
well, however, not to judge superficially the ‘smiling optimism”’ 
attributed to the author of La Veine—a mistake probably due to 
his saying, ‘“Tout s’arrange.”’ True, everything in life eventually 
turns out in some way or other. But even the best arrangement 
often proves grievous. In truth, Capus’s famous expression might 
more legitimately be formulated: ‘‘Tout s’arrange, mais mal.” 
Although he made no display of his philosophic convictions, he was 
probably one of the most disenchanted writers of his generation. 
And yet his contemporaries, inclined to mistake wit for gayety, 
and humor for joviality, thought him a happy-go-lucky optimist, 
because he afforded them amusement. 
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To be sure, with Meilhac and Halévy he realized the impro- 
priety of magnifying one’s personal interests and of unduly lament- 


ce 


ing the inevitable. ‘It is not worth while,” he used to say, “‘to 
remind ourselves that we are mortal: that will be evident soon 
enough.”’ But this indefatigable worker, who never lost faith in 
effort, was certainly no fatalist. He conceived of luck as a provi- 
dence, occasionally beneficent, but too capricious to merit escape 
from his irony. Suffering and privation had acquainted him with 
life’s stern realities. And when he considered the inconsistencies 
of the world, it seemed to him, in the words of Louis Latzarus, as 
if an intelligent egotism were the easiest road to virtue. 

That is why Capus judges with indulgence the shortcomings 
satirized in his dramas. But under his Parisian smile can be 
detected a sound philesophy of life, even his frivolous plays being 
woven upon a healthy moral woof. He caters not to the morbid, 
the fantastic, or the exotic. His occasional predilection for the 
comédie rosse is but a condemnation of bigotry and hypocrisy. 
His passing show stages especially social prejudices and petty 
vices. Society, with its cult of Mammon, appears as the dupe of 
pretension and bluff. Merit and virtue seldom receive their re- 
ward. As between the cruel tyrant Love and conventional mar- 
riage, it is a toss-up. Both cause infinite heartaches. But did 
not such doctors as Moliére and Racine pronounce these ills incur- 
able? Hence Capus rarely prescribes, his specialty being diagnosis 

a diagnosis with as much irony as the patient can safely with- 
stand. 

But even diagnosis has become a difficult art, owing to social 
transformations and displacements—obstacles unknown to the 
dramatists of former centuries. Says our author: ‘Je ne me suis 
jamais dissimulé combien il était délicat de mettre au théatre des 
personnages 4 la minute précise ot ils sont déséquilibrés et arrachés 
pour ainsi dire de leur sol; de les peindre en cette attitude instable 
et de les engager dans une action dramatique avec tout le poids 
extérieur des circonstances.”’ Present-day society, he affirms, will 
not sit still long enough to be snapped. Indeed, its primary charac- 
teristics are inconsistency and anarchy, foibles for which an ironical 
smile is more effective than the lash of satire. 

Although the Théatre Cluny had produced a playlet by Capus 
as early as 1879, his dramatic career really began fifteen years 
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later with the production of Brignol et sa Fille at the Vaudeville. 
This piece, based on an episode from his novel Qui perd gagne, 
treats the theme of Balzac’s Mercadet. The optimistic and un- 
scrupulous Brignol, like Mercadet, would give his daughter in 
payment of a debt. When, however, Cécile protests with fitting 
dignity, the young creditor proposes in due form, and all ends well. 
The piece blends agreeably a romantic plot and realistic observa- 
tion, qualities apparent also in Rosine (1897), Capus’s clever 
comedy of provincial manners. Rose, betrayed by her lover and 
shunned by the self-righteous, goes her way alone until chance 
enables her to form a union with a young physician. From the 
first the dramatist wins our sympathy for his unfortunate déclas- 
sée. Moreover, the scrupulous fidelity with which he has painted 
the milieu makes everything seem plausible, in spite of improbable 
incidents. 

Owing to the pathetic elements in Brignol and Rosine, the 
comic does not reign supreme, but rather shares with the emo- 
tional, a feature appropriate to both pieces. During the Exposi- 
tion of 1900, however, Capus amused theatre-goers with two 
rollicking comedies: Les Maris de Léontine and La Bourse ou la Vie. 
Léontine is a fickle madcap who, despite her good intentions, can 
not be faithful. Happily, her considerate husbands treat her as 
they would treat “a little pet animal, should it bite them.” 
Whether so intended or not, this “joyeux éclat de rire en t/ois 
phases”’ is a delicate satire upon the illusions of divorcées, a favorite 
theme with Capus. Similarly, La Bourse ou la Vie points the 
wholesome moral that rustic retirement is preferable to immersion 
in the dizzy maelstrom of finance. 

Both pieces contributed to place Capus in the front rank of 
contemporary playwrights; but it was La Veine, produced the next 
vear at the Variétés, that consecrated his fame. And it has 
remained his most typical drama. It affords an amusing illustra- 
tion of the part played in life by chance. Bréard, a lawyer without 
clients and up to his ears in debt, forms a liaison with the pro- 
prietress of a flower shop. Through the influence of one of Char- 
lotte’s former shop girls, the mistress of a millionaire, Bréard be- 
comes the magnate’s secretary and wins a seat in Parliament. 
Thus events confirm his theory that every man of talent is assured 
a fortunate hour in his life when others seem to work for him, and 
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the world bows at his feet. Although momentarily tempted to 
abandon his devoted benefactress for her rival, the parvenu 
relents and weds Charlotte. 

La Veine delightfully symbolizes the tendencies of our mater- 
ialistic age. Once more Capus has clothed improbability in the 
garb of vivid reality, by virtue of his sparkling dialogue and his 
fertile imagination. Of course his fétards and brasseurs d'affaires 
are not intended as models of virtue any more than some of Henri 
Lavedan’s. But with Lucien Guitry in the réle of Bréard, and 
Jeanne Granier impersonating Charlotte, the piece enjoyed a 
hundred and sixty performances, a vogue surpassed, it is true, by 
La Petite Fonctionnaire, Capus’s sprightly comedy which at the 
same time held the boards at the Nouveautés. 

Another of his pieces that excelled La Veine in popularity was 
Les Deux Ecoles (1902), its successor, in which he concludes 
against divorce for infidelity. The heroine’s mother declares 
that women should never seek to know whether they are deceived. 
*‘We are too superior to our husbands to worry about such details. 
We should remain, not only in doubt, but in disdainful ignorance.”’ 
This charming comedy, which suggests both the art of Moliére 
and that of Tristan Bernard, depicts two schools of husbands, the 
volatile and the stable. Of the two, Henriette unexpectedly dis- 
covers that she prefers the volatile. And so she will not, as con- 
templated, divorce her Edouard for a sober suitor. As for Edouard 
he asks nothing better than to keep Henriette in ‘‘disdainful igno- 
rance.”’ 

The last play by Capus produced before the War was L’Jnstitut 
de Beauté (1913), still another uproarious success at the Variétés. 
Adrienne is supremely happy with her faithful Léon until he yields 
to the seduction of a baroness, the owner of a beauty parlor. 
Although Adrienne as manager of the parlor is rapidly becoming 
wealthy, Léon’s flirtation causes her suddenly to give up business 
for “philosophy.” In this new réle she disdains Léon, particularly 
owing to his timidity in deceiving her. But when she realizes that 
her philosophic masterpiece is no better than his poetic Jm pressions 
de Tunnel, they conclude peace, each agreeing to write no more. 

For making something out of nothing, Capus rivals Musset. 
In contexture L’/nstitut de Beauté is as dainty and fragile as cob- 
web, with a lightness of touch and a finesse that reveal the delicate 
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art of Marivaux. Its dialogue scintillates with witty repartee, 
and the incidents are cleverly handled. There is no pretence at 
effect. The personages are amusing and alive. In fine, it is 
“grace more beautiful yet than beauty.” Little wonder that this 
comedy finally opened to Alfred Capus the doors of the French 
Academy—the crowning glory. 

During the War, Capus confined himself to journalism, a field 
in which he showed himself to be one of the most penetrating and 
faithful interpreters of the French conscience. His stimulating 
articles, remarkable for vision and sound judgment, evoked nation- 
wide admiration. Of interest are his views regarding the influence 
of the War upon French literature. In his opinion, literature can 
not ignore those decisive years, when the question of life or death 
for the nation hung in the balance. Fortunately, Capus contrib- 
uted after the War both a drama and a novel. His purpose in 
composing the play, La Traversée, was to consider the moral dis- 
turbance caused in French society by the world conflict, and the 
effect upon certain representative citizens confronted with dis- 
aster. 

Noél Bargas, a speculator, has married for love. Although he 
suspects nothing, Marianne was the mistress of a former colleague 
of his, now dead. Duplay’s widow, Alice, who knows of her hus- 
band’s liaison and hates Marianne, is destitute. When she applies 
to Bargas for employment, she and Marianne meet in a capital 
scene. Despite Marianne’s efforts to eliminate Alice, her husband 
learns the secret, but refuses to pardon—another masterly scene. 
Marianne elopes with one of her former amants. Owing to the 
scandal, her husband’s promoter withdraws his support, sending 
Bargas to the wall. Nevertheless, there remains to the ruined 
speculator one consolation: with Alice, who is a devoted woman 
of character, he can repair his disasters. 

La Traversée differs from Capus’s other dramas especially in its 
deeper seriousness, wit and small talk serving to flavor only the 
events that occur before 1914. It has been pointed out that his 
personages ignore the War for their own interests. According to 
the author, this is because the War can not serve as a dramatic 
background: its gigantic proportions would burst the framework 
of the stage. ‘‘La guerre doit s’y résoudre en une émotion éparse et 
flottante.”’ 
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This view finds support in Capus’s novel, Scénes de la Vie 
difficile. Set in the years 1881 to 1921, it reflects only very faintly 
the events of the War. ‘Scenes from hard times’’ they truly are, 
the experiences of these journalists, politicans, and adventurers 
types that Capus knew admirably. It is as if he had published his 
diary, noting such events as the Boulangist agitation, party strife, 
the Panama bubble, and the Dreyfus affair. For personal reasons, 
no doubt, he has omitted the murder of Gaston Calmette by Mme. 
Caillaux. His heroes are men of independent convictions who 
value money merely because to be without it makes life ‘“‘difficile.”’ 
With a trained hand Capus has painted their portraits, one of 
the most lifelike being that of a provincial notary, a creation 
worthy of Balzac. His realism is simple, classic prose. Speaking 
of the conditions resulting from the War, he affirms that “le plus 
grand risque de la société est peut-étre qu'il lui faudra trouver une 
autre définition de l’argent.”’ This magnificent novel will endure 
as long as its author’s best dramas. 

Alfred Capus was one of the French writers of his generation 
who best knew and understood his countrymen, their faults and 
merits, their difficulties and aspirations. In truth, he knew society 
too well for his own good. For, as we have seen, the failure of 
his early novels may be attributed chiefly to their unadorned 
realism; they portrayed people as he had observed them, struggling 
with material problems. He was careful to make clear the financial 
circumstances of his personages—an unwise procedure, because 
French theatre-goers and readers of fiction want heroes that live 
for love and by love. 

When Capus realized his mistake, he began to eliminate from 
his work everything that might displease, in plot, characters, and 
ideas. Thus, rather than logical but unpleasant dénouements, he 
invented palatable and artificial ones. If perchance he painted 
characters likely to offend, he would present them, not as crea- 
tions from observation, but as purely imaginary. Everything for 
amusement! became his slogan. Why indeed study the psy- 
chology of his personages if only the psychology of his audience 
really mattered? Hence his conviction that a good play was a suc- 
cessful play. 

These regrettable facts account for the lack of finish that mars 
some of Capus’s later dramas as well as for their shallow psy- 
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chology. What is more, he failed to realize that only a rare wit 
like Sacha Guitry can draw indefinitely upon fancy. Worse yet, 
Capus’s desire to compose what was wanted spoiled his high 
comedies such as L’Adversaire and Les Deux Hommes. Had he 
voiced his convictions here as he did in his newspaper articles, 
these plays might have been lasting creations. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, the work that Alfred Capus 
has bequeathed to posterity should find at last a modest place in 
French literature. Thanks to his masterly Scénes de la Vie difficile, 
his other fiction will henceforth be better appreciated. The two 
volumes of his Maeurs du Temps belong to the history of French 
civilization. Capus the moralist, it is true, vacilated, seeking a 
compromise between Epictetus and Epicurus. But was not this 
philosophy characteristic of the century? Of his score of dramas, 
several will long amuse play-lovers. His theatre may be likened 
to that of Dancourt. His personages form a small society, brilliant 
and light-hearted but immortal. Certain of his contemporaries 
have composed better dramas; but few have reflected more faith- 
fully the life of Parisian society. None, certainly, has excelled the 
naturalness of his dialogue. It is quite possible that future 
generations may consecrate the epithet conferred upon Alfred 
Capus by Jules Lemaitre: ‘‘a realist in classic manner.” 

University of Indiana 














NOTES ON “NATHAN DER WEISE” 


By B. Q. MorGAN 

HE usual way of giving one’s ideas on the interpretation of a 

classic has hitherto been to issue a new edition of it. But 
there are already eight editions of Lessing’s drama on the market; 
and I have no desire to increase their number. Nevertheless, a 
study of the play has brought to my attention a number of points 
of interest; and a study of the commentaries convinces me that 
there is still room for discussion of them. The following pages 
may then be regarded as a supplement or amendment to the notes 
in the editions so far issued. 

Of the eight editions mentioned, those by Brandt and Whitney 
are now quite out of date and may be left out of consideration. 
Let me briefly characterize the remaining ones. Buchheim (B) 
was the pioneer, and has in a sense served as a model to the rest: 
painstaking, sensible, and thorough, his revised edition fairly 
bears comparison with the others. Capen’s (Ca) edition is pro- 
vided with a vocabulary, and hence problems of translation natur- 
ally received considerable attention from him. Curme (Cu) 
delights in explaining grammatical and linguistic peculiarities and 
dificulties, for which his studies in German grammar have es- 
pecially fitted him. Diekhoff (D) has a passion for interpretation, 
s very full of cross-references, and has a useful appendix of 
parallel passages from Lessing’s other writings. Primer’s (P) 
edition is a solid performance on the model of Buchheim. Whereas 

g, 
pretation (Diekhoff the least), and the guidance of the student 
to appreciation, Robertson (R) goes to the other extreme. His 
notes are crammed with literary allusions, parallels, and source 
material; but they contain virtually no translation and very 


1° 


all these, to my feeling, rather neglect the broader literary inter- 


ttle elucidation of difficulties. His edition would be most useful 
lor very advanced students with a leaning towards comparative 
literature. 
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2 “Dass du doch endlich einmal kommst!”’ 

Commentators all agree that doch and einmal strengthen the 
force of endlich, but do not indicate how it is achieved. The 
explanation is that doch is a proclitic, einmal an enclitic, thus doub- 
ling the stress on endlich, which alone conveys any real meaning. 
As einmal leads down from it, doch leads up to it, like a slope in 
front of a spring-board. Their force is then accentual rather 
than logical, and I should render: 

“That thou at last hast come, at last!” 


20 “Das hab’ ich nicht gehért.—Nun dann! So hatte 
Ich keines Hauses mehr bedurft.”’ 

The commentators (BCaCuR) take dann to be a variant of 
denn, and suggest a substitution of the latter, which indeed B 
prints; Cu translates ‘‘Well then.”’ The objections are first that 
dann has a strong accent, which denn very rarely admits (cf. Wer 
denn? in line 2873), and second, that denn does not suit the sense. 
For my feeling, dann is exactly equivalent to the following So, 
only more emphatic, and the sense is: ‘‘Well, in that case”’ (sc. all 
would have been different). Cf. in line 1750. 

“O nun dann! 
Was hat es dann fiir Not!” 
26 ~ Wenn sie 
Es wire, wirdet ihr von mir es héren?”’ 

There are various comments. D: ‘“Daja is usually supposed 
to imply that she would have perished in the attempt to rescue 
Recha, or would not have ventured to inform Nathan.” I think 
the second idea is the true one. Recha had been entrusted to 
Daja’s care, and she would have been ashamed to appear before 
Nathan with such a message. But more important than the idea 
of shame is the traditional Oriental view that the bringer of good 
tidings is to be rewarded, whereas the bearer of bad news generally 
stood in fear of punishment. Cf. the words of the Mameluck in 
line 3163, as he awaits his reward: “Nun? nur her damit!” Cf. 
also Buchheim’s note to Botenbrod, line 3166. In Goethe’s 
“‘TIphigenie,”’ lines 1546ff, when Pylades informs Iphigenie that her 
brother Orestes is healed, she cries, 

“‘Gesegnet seist du, und es mége nie 
Von deiner Lippe, die so Gutes sprach, 
Der Ton des Leidens und der Klage ténen!”’ 
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On the other hand, when Pylades unwittingly reveals the tragic 
death of Agamemnon to his unrecognized daughter, and notes her 
extreme agitation, he says, “rechne mir’s nicht zu, 

Dass ich der Erste diese Griuel melde.” 
I recall also the appealing touch in Rossetti’s ‘‘White Ship,”’ when 
the “poor butcher Berold”’ brings the news of the prince’s death: 

‘‘And who so bold that might tell the thing 
Which now they knew to their lord the king? 


40 ‘Mein Gewissen.... 

Daja, lass 
Vor allen Dingen dir erzihlen... .’ 

None of the commentators remark on Nathan’s abrupt change 
of subject, which must be rather puzzling to the student. It 
falls in line with Nathan’s treatment of Daja throughout the scene, 
more or less throughout the play. Daja is a good soul, but credu- 
lous and rather stupid, and she would grate unspeakably on 
Nathan’s keen spirit did he not take her humorously. So we find 
him jocular, ironic, sarcastic. He must have heard about Daja’s 
conscience a thousand times, and when she begins on it afresh he 
turns it off with his banter about the gifts he has brought her. 


61 “komm’ iiber euch!” 

D gives the reference to Matt. XX VII, but only P and R quote: 
‘Sein Blut komme iiber uns und unsre Kinder.’”’ The reference 
should of course be quoted, since the student will not have a 
German Bible. Nathan’s reply is doubly significant; but is 
probably said with mock seriousness. 


112 “Ich nahte mich ihm mit Entziicken, dankte, 
Erhob, entbot, beschwor 

For erhob I find “‘praised’”’ (Ca), “extolled’”’ (D), “‘implored’’ 
P); for entbot, “offered’”’ (B), “begged” (Ca), “‘urged to come”’ 
Cu), “summoned” (D), “urge” (P). In any case, it seems clear 
to me that the four verbs are grouped in pairs of allied meaning; 
the first two stress an emotion or state of mind, the second a re- 
sulting action. ‘First I thanked and praised him, then I begged, 
hay conjured him to come’”’ (i.e. to Recha). 


129 “Sich so verschmiht 
Von dem zu finden, den man hochzuschitzen 
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Sich so gezwungen fiihlt; so weggestossen, 

Und doch so angezogen werden;—traun, 

Da miissen Herz und Kopf sich lange zanken, 

Ob Menschenhass, ob Schwermut siegen soll. 

Oft siegt auch keines; und die Phantasie, 

Die in den Streit sich mengt, macht Schwiarmer, 

Bei welchen bald der Kopf das Herz, und bald 

Das Herz den Kopf muss spielen. Schlimmer Tausch! 
Das letztere, verkenn’ ich Recha nicht, 

Ist Recha’s Fall: sie schwarmt.”’ 

In das letztere I find a double meaning. On the one hand, it 
indicates that “‘Das Herz den Kopf muss spielen’’ is more appli- 
cable to Recha’s case than the reverse: her emotion is vaguely 
dominant over her reason. On the other hand, it appears to allude 
to the part played by Phantasie in dispelling both Menschenhass 
and Schwermut and creating Schwdrmer, of whom Recha is one. 


167 “Ihr seid so gut, und seid zugleich so schlimm!”’ 


Only B and P comment on this line; the latter says schlimm 
means “‘bad” or “wicked” in a playful sense. B writes, “wicked 
naughty, almost arch; not ‘provoking,’ ‘sly,’ ‘evil,’ ‘dis- 
cerning,’ as it is rendered in four different translations.’’ All the 
editors seem to assume that gut means “good,” and schlimm 
“bad.” I think neither one is the case. Nathan has been ban- 
tering Daja again, with pointed allusions to her eagerness to see 
Recha married off: “if the angel turns out to be a man (and a 
suitable match, being a Christian), you surely won’t be vexed at 
me (of all people), when you find her cured of her illusion?” 
Daja recognizes the innate kindness of his nature, but cannot 
help a little outcry of vexation at his persistent flings: “You are 
so kind, and yet you’re such a tease”’ renders the spirit of the line. 

Compare in corroboration the following: Daja has come 
rushing to Nathan with the news that the Templar has appeared 
again (511): 

“Er wandelt untern Palmen wieder auf 
Und ab, und bricht von Zeit zu Zeit sich Datteln. 
Sie essend?—und als Tempelherr? 
Was quilt 


Ihr mich?” 
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From this it is at all events plain that Daja is aware of his 
mockery, and that she occasionally resents it. 


Act I, scene 2. None of the commentators note Lessing’s 
evident intent to characterize Recha’s “‘schwarmerischer Zustand” 
in this scene, expressed by a certain extravagance of speech which 
is not found in her later on. 


272 “Ein Wunder, dem nur méglich, der die strengsten 
Entschliisse, die unbaindigsten Entwiirfe 
Der Kénige, sein Spiel,—wenn nicht sein Spott,— 
Gern an den schwichsten Faden lenkt.” 

The commentators differ on the construction of sein Spiel; it 
can be either an accusative in apposition with Entwiirfe und 
Entschliisse (CuPR), or a nominative (D) in apposition with 
them, or it can be in apposition with the entire clause, die... 
Kénige (Ca), or it can apply to Kénige (B). I believe the latter 
is correct, for two reasons. Lessing’s punctuation—as to which 
we know that he was very particular—distinctly throws A dnige 
and Spiel together, all the more so that the dash follows Spiel; 
had he meant to have Spiel and Spott appositive to the whole 
phrase, he would naturally have placed the dash before sein Spiel. 
Moreover, the interpretation of all but B results in a tautology: 
to say that God directs the sternest resolves of kings by the 
weakest of threads is to say that those resolves are his playthings. 
Surely Lessing means to say that by thus directing kings when they 
think themselves most untrammeled, he makes the kings sein 
\ piel—wenn nicht sein S pott. 

496 ‘“‘Al-Hafi, mache, dass du bald... 

1181 “So macht nur, dass er euch hier nicht gewahr.. . 

1910 “So stolz bescheiden?—Mach’, erzihl’, erzahle! 

2019 “Nun, wen lieben zwei 

Von euch am meisten?—Macht, sagt an! Ihr 
schweigt?”’ 

2878 “Mach’! Nimm weg 

2954 “Macht, ich bitt’ euch!” 

The comments on mache are: “to make haste,” “‘to see to it,”’ 
“to make an effort that any intention or plan is carried out” 
B); “to see to it” (Ca); “pray, do hasten off into” (P); “mache, 
equivalent to beeile dich’ (Cu). Doubtless the original meaning 


\?? 
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was “‘do something” or ‘‘make an effort’: but in present-day 
speech, as in Lessing’s usage, the expression is in most cases exactly 
parallel to our “hurry (up) and...” Cf. Leskien’s “Schuld’’ 
(Oxford Press), p. 6, 15: Mach doch, mach doch, “hurry up, hurry 
up!’ So we might render line 496: 

““Al-Hafi, haste thee with all speed 

To reach thy desert wastes again.”’ 
In lines 1181, 1910, and 2954 there is a touch of impatience, 


roughly ‘‘do hurry” or “please hurry.”’ In lines 2020 and 2878, 
however, “‘hurry”’ is not exactly adequate; here the word merely 
emphasizes the imperative, and might perhaps best be rendered 
“Come!’ 

633ff. These lines, on which there is no comment, evidently 
contain the first of Lessing’s many thrusts at Goeze; the closing 
line is particularly delicious, and the student should not be allowed 
to miss it. It will be remembered that Goeze tried to have Lessing 
silenced by appealing to the Consistory Court and the Duke of 
Brunswick. The fact that Goeze had served Lessing as the model 


for his Patriarch was common gossip in Lessing’s day. 


527 “All umsonst! Er k6mmt 
Euch nicht.—Denn kurz; er kommt zu keinem Juden.”’ 
All commentators recognize Euch as ethical dative; Cu renders 
“T tell you’; D says, “‘nearly ‘will not come near you’ ”’; Ca trans- 
lates “‘at your instance.”’ In this case Whitney had struck the 
right word: ‘‘for you, at your invitation.”” The sense is, ‘“‘he will 
not come for you” (i.e. you cannot get him to come). In other 
cases the ethical dative is capable of the same rendering, e.g 
line 83 ““‘Who saved my Recha for me?” Line 2987 ‘‘Was rearing 
for himself a Christian child as his daughter.”’ In line 369 B 
sensibly suggests “is inspecting my laden camels’’; in line 1495 
we might render similarly, “leave him all of a sudden in the lurch 
with his trash.” In line 1405 I also feel mir to be an ethical dative: 
“What Saladin wants of me.” 


703 ‘‘Ah! wire das gewiss! Ah, Saladin! 

Diekhoff alone offers an interpretation of this line, which may 
not be at once clear to the student. The meaning is “‘if that were 
certain” (sc. that I am related to him). The Templar knows his 
father to have been a Mussulman, ¢f. line 2142. The resemblance 
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to Saladin’s brother helps to justify the dreams of his childhood, cf. 
line 3845. 

789 “Nicht gut? Ich dachte doch.” 

Cu says “I should think the contrary; B: “I should think,” 
“T thought I did.”’ For my feeling the verb is present, especially 
since Sittah has said ‘‘Wie spielst du heut?’’ The words are open 
to two different readings, depending on the accent: ddchte is 
pitched lower than doch, but either word may have the principal 
stress. If doch is stressed, it becomes the emphatic adversative 
after a negative question, e.g. ““Gehst du nicht?” ‘“O doch!” 
We should then render either ‘I think I am” (main accent on 
think) or “I think Iam” (main accent on am). In color, the phrase 
also corresponds closely to our “I thought I was’’; but the student 
should not be encouraged to think of ddchte as implying past time. 

789 “Fir mich; und kaum.”’ 


Most of the commentators (BCaCuPR) explain this remark as 
’ 


due to Sittah’s modesty; “poor play is good enough for me.’ 
1) admits this possibility, but agrees with Whitney in suggesting 
what seems to me clearly the correct idea. Sittah is a good player, 
cf. lines 947, 1457. Saladin would need to exert himself to beat 
her; instead of that he is being defeated to-day. But whenever 
he beats her, he comforts her for losing the game by paying her 
twice the stake for which they played, see lines 804-818. So she 
says, “‘You are playing well for me (i.e. you give me the game); 
and (yet) hardly well for me’ (i.e. not to my advantage).” 

796 ‘‘Mag’s! Nimm den Springer nur.” 

Lessing uses the expression Mag’s in three places in Nathan, 
lines 852, 1779, 2676. ‘There are just four comments on the four 
instances. On 796 Ca says “‘ ‘so be it; sem is understood.” On 


1 


1779 B says, “elliptical, ‘well let it be so’ ”’; on 2676 B says “‘be it 


‘ 


so, that the illusion should vanish,’”’ and D says ‘‘expressive of sad 


resignation, ‘But, then—!’ The full phrase is doubtless mag’s 
em or mag’s geschehen, representing a kind of imperative, and 
denotes resignation to the force of circumstances, colored by the 
particular context. In line 796 the color is humorous: ‘‘all right,”’ 
“very well,” “have your way.” In 852 it is said lightly, care- 
lessly: “Let it (sc. begin again), what of it?’ In 1779 it expresses 
growing resolution: ‘“Still—on with it, on with it!’ In 2676 it 
reveals a reluctant renunciation: ‘‘well, let it be so,’’ ‘‘well, let it 


vO 
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826 “Fort damit!—Das tut 
Mir nichts.” 

Cu says “it makes no difference to me’’; B about the same. 
These renderings seem to me misleading: they sound as if Saladin 
did not care what happened. In reality he means “that won’t 
do me any harm,”’ i.e. it will not affect my game, I shall not miss 
the piece. 


9 


865 “Das hitte Menschen geben sollen! das! 

The commentators are all silent, although the line might well 
prove obscure to most students. The meaning is: ‘what a race 
should have sprung from such a union!”’ 


1191 “Fast macht 
Mich seine rauhe Tugend stutzen.”’ 

BPR compare Emilia Galotti II, 5 for the phrase rauhe Tugend; 
the translations are “rugged” (CuB), “blunt”? (Ca), ‘‘rude,”’ 
“rough” (D). The phrase reminds me of line 159, “so ungesittet 
Ritterschaft zu treiben.” “So noble and yet so unmannerly,”’ 
is the idea; “‘it is hard to get at him.” Freely “Such ungracious 


chivalry almost gives me pause.”’ 


1196 “den prallen Gang” 

In a footnote L-M has: drallen (1779a), i.e. the earliest 
printed edition. This reading is adopted by B and D, the others 
print prallen. The renderings given are ‘‘sturdy” or “firm’”’ 
(B), “elastic”? (CaCuD), ‘‘manly” (P). The two words are syn 
onymous, and similar in meaning to sframm and straff. Com- 
monly used of women and girls, prall implies plump and rounded 
limbs, fullness of hips and bosom, and hence both attractiveness 
and vigor; ‘“‘the sturdy stride’ seems to me about the right render 


ing. 


1245 ‘‘Und das bekam er, als ich eure Tochter 
Durchs Feuer trug.”’ 

All the commentators seem to me to-go wide of the mark here: 
Bu thinks the ‘‘Templar begins to relent’; P sees a “‘scorntful 
allusion to his burnt cloak’’; D thinks ‘‘bekam must be stressed 
The Templar makes two points in his speech. (a) “I will accept 
a new cloak from you when this is worn out.” (Nathan shows his 
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pain at this rather cruel statement, and the Templar perversely 
misinterprets the expression). (b) “But don’t be alarmed (by 
fear of having to replace it): this coat is good yet.’ The last line 
belongs to the same train of thought: “And (even that spot, the 
only one on the whole cloak, is not to its discredit, indicates no 
premature wearing out of the cloak, for) it only got the spot when” 
etc. The Templar thinks he has ended with a particularly keen 
thrust; all the more notable is Nathan’s victory, when he turns 


the tables on him so neatly. 


1257 ‘Denn eure Kniee selber zu umfassen, 
Wiinscht sie nun wohl vergebens.”’ 

Three commentators (BCaCu) state that this is an Oriental 
custom in expressing thanks. The clasping of knees in supplica- 
tion is familiar enough; but where is the authority for giving thanks 
in that manner? Is it not possible that Lessing is responsible for 
this “‘custom?”’ 


1378 ‘Hier faulen des Geschlechts schon mehrere.” 

The coarse expression faulen requires explanation; some say it 
is his blunt character (BPCu); Ca says, ‘‘The Templar endeavors 
to cover up his embarrassment by a show of bitterness.” I think 
this is well observed and correct. Deception is foreign to the 
nature of the Templar, yet he has just misled Nathan as to his 
parentage, and is not a little confused when Nathan seems to 
question his word. It is characteristically boyish for him to say: 
“Oh yes, I had some relatives, but they’re all dead now, and what 
of it?” He overdoes what was meant to be careless indifference. 


1436 ‘‘Freilich muss es mehr nicht sein, 

Als was ein nackter mit sich schleppen kann.”’ 

The word mackt is translated “lightly dressed,” “a man in 
tatters’ (B); ‘“‘a man without any baggage” (D); “ragged” (Cu); 
‘‘a Man in scanty clothing” (R); ‘‘ein Pilger” (P). It seems to 
me that too much has been made of the literal significance of the 
word: if it cannot be taken literally, there is little likelihood that 
it refers to clothing at all. It occurs in hymns, which must have 
been familiar to Lessing, in the sense of “‘without worldly goods.” 
Here too the sense must be figurative, ‘‘unencumbered.”’ Primer 
is right: “a wanderer,” “a pilgrim,”’ perhaps even ‘“‘a beggar.” 
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1463 This stage of the game of chess has not so far been de- 
scribed. The king’s pawn has been moved forward to allow queen 
and bishop to play; but now the king is threatened on a diagonal 
by some piece, probably Sittah’s queen. Saladin needs only to 
move his king forward out of check, and this will enable him to 
threaten the attacking piece with his castle, which is now cut off 
from play by the king. ‘He had only to move his king up behind 
its pawn, in reply to her check.”’ 


339 ‘‘Ah, mein Vater!” 
852 ‘Ah! weil es wieder los geht, meinst du? 

995 ‘Ah! Ah! nun schligst du meine Freudigkeit” 

1250 ‘‘Ah, verzeiht!”’ 

1311 ‘‘Ah! wenn ich einen mehr in euch 

1321 ‘‘Und ah! welch eine heitre Ferne 

1521 ‘““Ah nun: wer denkt 
1536 ‘‘Ah, ich erschrecke! 

1648 ‘‘Auf Sinai?—Ah schon!” 

2090 ““Ah! woran erinnerst 
2108 ‘“Ah! dass ich meine Schwester 
1480 ‘‘Ach was!”’ 

1511 “Ach Possen!”’ 

3051 “Ach! Ich glaub’s euch wohl!”’ 
3249 ““Ach! Recha’s wahrer Vater”’ 
3585 ‘“Ach! die arme Frau 


R is the first and only commentator to call attention to Les 
sing’s note on the interjection Af in his ‘‘Anmerkungen zu Stein- 
bachs deutschem WoOrterbuch,” in which Lessing urges its accept- 
ance by the German language, claiming that ach indicates pain, or 
wonderment, and hence neither exactly conveys the sense of Ah. 
He himself puts the suggestion into practice in Nathan, where 
ach occurs only five times, three of them in the sense of ‘‘alas’’; 
in the other two cases ach is a pure enclitic, as the punctuation 
indicates, and has lost its original meaning entirely. On the other 
hand, Af is of frequent occurrence, and while at times (1250, 
1536, 2108) it might now be replaced by ach without loss of flavor, 
in other cases (notably 703, 852, 1321, 1648, 2090) Lessing’s 
statement still holds good. 


1955 “Ich hér’, ich h6re!—Komm mit deinem Marchen 
Nur bald zu Ende.— Wird’s?”’ 
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Both B and Cu see in wird’s an expression of impatience, which 
D thinks would be quite inappropriate; the latter suggests that the 
tone of voice must be carefully chosen. I think the significance 
of the punctuation has not been sufficiently recognized; remember 
that in Lessing’s dramas (see his letter of Jan. 17, 1779 to his 
brother Carl), the dash is a sign to the actor to pause. Lessing 
was an extremely practical dramatist, and undoubtedly visualized 
his lines to an unusual degree. Saladin has turned away at the 
words und stirbt; hence Nathan’s query, to which he replies ich 
hore; but he does not turn back, unable to regain his composure. 
Nathan waits for him, even after the command Komm etc. Then 
Saladin, still with averted face, says Wird’s?, which virtually 
means: “‘Must I command you again?” And Nathan’s reply is a 
tacit apology for not having responded sooner: ‘‘Ich bin zu Ende,” 


“T have ended.”’ 


2211 “‘Doch entlasst mich immer meiner Ahnenprobe.” 

No comment, but translations: ‘Release me, I beg 
you”’ (Cu); “Yet, nevertheless, release me’ (D). Compare also 

2251 “Fangt 

Nur immer an.” 

The only comment is by Cu: ‘‘Vur immer is often used in 
imperative sentences to indicate that one has no objection to the 
taking place of the action.’! This use of immer (which may corre- 
spond to immerhin, nur, doch, jedenfalls, and the like) is likely 
to prove baffling to the student. In colloquial speech, fang 
immer an means: ‘“‘go ahead (without waiting for me); here 
Curme’s explanation would hold pretty well. Cf. immer los, 
“fire away,” immer her damit, “bring it here (and be quick about 
it).”’ From the imperative sentence, however, is formed the 
positive statement: ich werd’ immer anfangen, ‘I’m going to go 
ahead (without waiting any longer).’”’ That is, immer conveys 
the idea that it is time to terminate some action or state of things. 
That is the idea in line 2211: there has been enough talk about 
my lineage, “release me from further question of my ancestors.”’ 


2320 ‘Dass er doch gar nicht héren will!”’ 
The comments are: “Ah that,” ‘alas that” (B); sc. ‘“‘wie 
schade, dass” (Ca); “what a pity that” (D). These miss the 


' Nur has really nothing to do with it. 
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point, I think, by suggesting a lament. The expression is one of 
regret, to be sure, but one of impatient regret: “Why won’t he 
hear reason, drat him,” is the idea. Cf. line 502 “‘Dass er mich 
hérte!”’ “I do wish he would listen,” ‘““Why won’t he listen to 
me?”’ 


2330 ‘So? Wiinsch euch Gliick! Hat’s schwer gehalten? Lasst 
Euch nicht die Wehen schrecken!—Fahret ja 
Mit Eifer fort, den Himmel zu bevélkern; 
Wenn Ihr die Erde nicht mehr kénnt! 
Wie, Ritter? 
Verdienet meine Nachricht diesen Spott? 
Dass Recha eine Christin ist: das freuet 
Euch, einen Christen, einen Tempelherrn, 
Der Ihr sie liebt, nicht mehr? 
Besonders, da 
Sie eine Christin ist von Eurer Mache. 
Ah! so versteht Ihr’s? So mag’s gelten!”’ 

The commentators differ rather widely on this passage. The 
difficulties of interpretation center about line 2330, the word 
Wehen, and line 2339. As to Wehen, it means of course literally 
“birth-pains,” but it is not certain whether it alludes to Recha’s 
spiritual new birth as Daja’s child in the faith (CuDP), or whether 
it alludes to Daja’s struggle to reveal this great secret, which seems 
to the Templar so indifferent that he is scornful at her having 
made so much of it (BCa). Ca says: ‘‘did it come hard? Don’t 
let yourself be frightened by the pains.” I incline to the latter 
view: Daja has been hinting for a long time, and now the moun- 
tain in labor has brought forth this mouse. Wehen then suggests 
a further sling at the unmarried Daja, and the dash rather supports 
the view of such a sudden change of objective on the Templar’s 
part. As to line 2339, the comments are: Daja perceives the 
Templar’s error (CuP); “if your scorn is directed against my par- 
ticular type of Christianity, very well’ (D); “so it—the taunt- 
may pass” (B); “I'll not hold it up against you” (Ca). It seems 
to me that the words, so versteht Ihr’s refer not to Eurer mache, 
but to the Templar’s idea that Daja has converted Recha as it 
were by force, taking advantage of her position. ‘Especially 
since she is a Christian of your making,” i.e. an artificial product. 
“Tf that is your understanding of it, then your taunt holds good.”’ 
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Returning now to line 2330, let us inquire why the Templar 
takes Daja’s news so coldly; on this point the commentators 
seem to me not sufficiently explicit. There are several reasons 
that might be adduced. (1) The Templar is no thoroughgoing 
Christian, cf. line 2285; hence the conversion as such means noth- 
ing whatever to him. (2) Daja has worked him up by suggestion 
and play of countenance to expect some important revelation; 
hence there is an anti-climax here. He had expected to hear 
that Recha was not Nathan’s child, so that the latter would have 
no hold on her; cf. lines 2302, 2344. (3) He has not a very high 
opinion of Daja, and hence Recha’s Christianity seems less de- 
sirable than Nathan’s liberal faith; cf. Mache. (4) Perhaps he 
scorns a certain underhandedness in Daja, who has been deceiving 
Nathan, or keeping him in the dark. 

2341 “Ihr Gliick ist, langst zu sein, was sie zu werden 

Verdorben ist.” 

Both Ca and D give correct comments, but not such as the 
student would readily grasp. The meaning might be stated as 
follows: Nathan’s training has so ruined (verdorben) Recha that 
she has no chance of becoming (werden) a Christian by conviction; 
but, fortunately (Jhr Gliick) she is one in law and by baptism. It 
s characteristic of Daja that such an empty fact suffices her: 
her religion is content with a set of external forms, rites, and 
phrases. “It is her good fortune that she has long since been 
what her training has ruined her chance of becoming.” 


$80) = “Ei Was!” 

1480 ‘Ach was!” 

876 “Was Tugend!” 

1730 “Was Kalt’?” 

2122 ‘‘Was Entschluss?”’ 

2444 “Was Patriarch?”’ 

On 480 B says ‘‘what”’; on 1480 Cu says “How you talk!” 

{t is of course a phrase which vigorously rejects suggestion, 

insinuation, or the like. In 480 it means “Oh, let me be;’ “don’t 
ik to me of being easy.” In 1480, simply ‘Oh, stuff!’ As to 

with nouns, it seems likely to me that ““Was Tugend” is ex- 
actly parallel to ““‘Was spreche ich von Tugend?” That is, was= 
warum; cf. but why virtue?” 
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1337 ‘“‘Nehmt ja nicht iibel auf 

In no respect does Lessing show the living sources of his direct 
and forceful speech more clearly than in the use of such particle 
as ja, doch, nun, nur, etc. The single word ja is almost a langu: 
in itself, so eloquent does it become. Here it is emphatic, givii.g 
the sense of ‘‘on no account”’ (cf. 1796, 2372); without the negative 
it signifies “by all means” (2331, 2594). 

Usually it is unemphatic, and then it may be rendered by a1 
initial “why” (254, 935, 933, 1099, 1762, 1769, 2082), or ‘‘of course’ 
321, 337, 605, 858, 925, 1499, 1958), ‘for’? almost the same as 
namlich (244, 1754, 2202), “you see” (1751, 2219), ‘indeed,’ 
“in fact” (212, 2559), “Oh” (631, 973, 1608, 943 “Oh, you know 
how he is’’), “Oh yes” (used with irony or sarcasm, 1014, 1055 
1452); note also the following special cases: “‘You know you hav 
seen him” (2086), ‘‘Well, I certainly know it” (571), “and don’t 
I love him?” (210), ja, ja, “that’s right’? (2379), ‘“There’s Daja 
now” (1172), ‘‘upon my word” (1389), ‘‘well, of course he has’ 
(1426), and with doubtful inflection ‘‘Well (or why),——”’ (683 
1138). Finally there are combined expressions: ja so, indicating 
surprise, “Oh, that’s it,” “That’s what you mean,” or simpl\ 
“Oh” (508, 649, 941, 1044); nun ja, (reluctant) ‘‘well, yes” (247 


(ironic) ‘‘Oh, yes!” (398), “‘Oh, very well, go on with your sound 


ing’’ (603), ““Why, yes” (930), (agreeing) “well, yes” (1717). 


3721 ‘‘Wer so auf irgend eine Wohltat trotzt, 
Nimmt sie zuriick.”’ 
The comments are: ‘‘to boast of,” “‘to put forward as a clain 
B), ‘‘takes advantage of’’ (Ca), “puts overweening confidence 
a good deed” (P), ‘‘whoever thus presumes upon an act of ki 
ness” (Cu). Curme is surely right here: it is not so much a qui 
tion of an overt act as of an attitude of mind, presumption. 
755 “Das 
Hat noch gefehlt!”’ 
Ca alone translates: “that is the last straw.” Students hav: 
difficulty with this expression, which implies that one has had 


> 
Pe 


everything (bad) but the thing in question. I should say “th 
caps the climax,” but Capen’s rendering is very good. 


3793-4. P alone comments on the dramaturgy of this passa¢ 
and even he not quite adequately. The student should have his 
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attention called to the accuracy of Lessing’s dramatic instinct 
here. None of the commentators remark on the inevitable dif- 
ference in the way Recha and the Templar receive the news. 
Recha has been drawn to him, but is not in love with him: it 
costs her no effort whatever to interpret her admiration and in- 
terest as sisterly affection. Not so the Templar, who, whatever 
his first emotional state, has been brought to the height of roman- 
tic love by his plan to have Recha elope with him. For him the 
pain of readjustment is so great that for a moment Recha is ac- 
tually repugnant to him, so that he could not even endure her 
embrace, much less return it. Hence the stage direction: ‘‘Tem- 
pelherr tritt zuriick.”’ 

It is interesting to note that two German writers of a later 
day have treated the problem of a love between brother and 
sister, and the readjustment that follows their discovery of the 
relationship. Anzengruber in ‘‘Der Schandfleck” has the girl 
nake the discovery and reveal it to her brother, whereupon she 
goes away to recover and lead a fine wholesome life, whereas he 
loses all joy of living, becomes a dissolute rake, and dies a violent 
leath. Ernst Zahn in his “Herrgottsfaden” reverses the action: 
the lad makes the discovery and revelation, and it is he that goes 
out into the world, broken-hearted but with undaunted spirit. 

University of Wisconsin 














PIRANDELLO’S SEI PERSONAGGI IN CERCA D?’AUTORE 
By DOMENICO VITTORINI 


HE highly successful presentation in New York this winter of 

‘Six Characters in Search of an Author’ has brought the 
name of Pirandello prominently before the playloving public. 
Although called a comedy (and a comedy yet to be written, 
“Commedia da Fare,” as the title page reads) it is a tragedy, one 
of those tragedies that lurk not only in the monotony of our 
modern life, but, according to Pirandello, in the very essence of 
the soul of man. It is woven around the ironical contradictions 
of persons who are the ‘‘characters,’”’ those who try to be different 
from the average man. Six such individuals are placed in mocking 
situations created by themselves and by life, and are led through 
tragic situations. 

As the action begins, Pirandello gives us glimpses into the 
intricate and contradictory working of the minds of these six 
characters. They must use words to which they attach a meaning 
of their own in speaking to people who give to the same words 
different meanings, derived from their particular experiences. 
They assert the oneness of their personality, and yet they go 
through endless changes, the realities of to-day becoming the dis- 
illusions of tomorrow. They appear under one aspect to their 
children and family, under another to their friends, under still 
another to themselves. Which is their real self? What if they 
should be surprised in one of those aspects which they hide from 
everybody and perhaps even from themselves, their entire per- 
sonality becoming crystalized in this degrading aspect before the 
eyes of the world? If this should happen, life would be tragic 
both for the man who is surprised and for those who have surprised 
him. Such is the tragedy of modern men who decline to accept 
life with faith and simplicity and who become entangled in a web 
of contradictions. 

The maze of these contradictions is the tragedy of the six 
characters: The Father, the Mother and four children. The 
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Father, who is the main character, has met his Step-daughter in 
the millinery shop of Madame Pace, an equivocal figure who sells 
lingerie as well as the honor of young girls. The sudden appear- 
ance of the mother stops them on the brink of a shameful crime. 
That encounter becomes the central point of their lives. There 
originates from it a storm of hatred, of spite, of irony. They are 
goaded by it to go out and declare their misery to the whole world. 
“Of course,” explains the Father, “‘even in the most tragic moments 
of our lives, we are a little theatrical.’”’” They appear before a 
troupe of players and insist on performing their drama. The 
stage director agrees to write a play out of their tragedy which 
they rehearse forthwith. But reality is stronger than fiction and 
the fictitious play ends in real tragedy. 

In such a way Pirandello searches into human hearts. His 
mind is like a prism through which life passes and breaks into 
distorted lines. He has a glimpse of truth in the midst of biting 
sarcasm and ridicule. He delights to lose himself in the maze of 
human contradictions that give him the opportunity to formulate 
brilliant paradoxes, but his soul is tormented by the same prob- 
lems that his characters have to face. He suffers with them and 
feels that he is one of them. This side of his personality saves his 
art from being purely intellectual gymnastics and makes it in- 
tensely human. 

All through the play one feels that Pirandello is contrasting 
the strength of reality with the unreality of acting. Plays try to 
make credible the fruit of imagination, while there are around us 
happenings that are more pathetic, poignant, and tragic than 
anything people can conceive or perform. From this point of 
view, Pirandello is living in the play his own tragedy as play- 
wright. He must have felt how inadequate was his representation 
of real incidents. Perhaps he felt that in what he had previously 
written he had only succeeded in giving faint shadows of the real 
men and women he had observed in life or seen in his imagination. 
It is the revenge of his own characters who in the present play 
continually protest to the actors how faded, formal, and unreal! 
dramatic works are. They insist upon claiming that only their 
tragedy is real. In this play, Pirandello reacts against dramatic 
fetters with the result that no action, no real plot, no unusual! 
incidents are to be found init. It isa successful effort to transport 
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real life on the stage, and offers proof that reality is stronger than 
fiction. 

Anyone familiar with modern Italian letters can readily see 
what a gap exists between the writers of the older generation 
represented by Gabriele d’Annunzio, and the writers of the 
present generation among whom Pirandello is the outstanding 
figure. In his works, as in the works of others, such as Panzini, 
Moretti, Papini, Tozzi, Saponaro, we are far from the exalted 
spirit of the “Laudi” or of the ‘“‘Novelle della Pescara.”” There 
we have the bombastic glorification of instinct, while in the works 
of the writers of to-day we find the tragic side of it. Reality which 
the six characters claim for themselves has entered into Italian 
literature and has given it new life. 

University of Pennsylvania 











THE PAST TENSES IN FRENCH 
By Irvin S. GOODMAN 


HE distinction between the past definite, imperfect, and past 

indefinite tenses is, in a measure, indicated by their names. 
When we wish to speak of an act that was completely finished in 
time completely past of which the present forms no part, we use 
the past definite. The standpoint of the speaker is also to be 
taken into consideration. In the case of the tense under discus- 
sion, the speaker stands in the present and views an act as complete 
in time long since elapsed.! 

In the imperfect, on the contrary, the idea of completion does 
not enter into our consideration. We are thinking more of the 
situation, the setting, the frame, the picture, if you please, in 
which acts take place. In the case of the past definite, a definite 
beginning and a definite end are evident; in the imperfect neither 
beginning nor end is marked off. We, therefore, use the imperfect 
to express the customary, often repeated, physical and mental 
characteristics, subordinate details, as well as anything added by 
way of interpolation and not absolutely essential to the main 
course of the narrative.’ 

In narration there is one main idea when we use the past defi- 
nite. The events narrated in the past definite we might say are 
like links in the chain of the development of the idea. All of them 
are bounded at both ends, i.e. at the beginning and at the end. 
In other words the action both began and ended at a very certain 
and fixed period of time. If we were to endeavor to present the 
idea graphically, we should have a picture somewhat resembling 
this: ; oe aS oe =: ieee a 

In the imperfect we are thinking of the continuance of the act 
in time rather than its completion, with no marking off of begin- 


‘For a valuable article on the determination of tense from the viewpoint or 
time-point of the speaker see Cipriani, A Contribution to the Study and the Teaching 
of Tenses in French, Modern Philology, Vol. X. 

* It will be noted that “tense’’ does not necessarily have to do with “time.” 
This is a secondary and engrafted element. The only general idea in tense is that 
of the state of the action. 
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ning or end. Were we to represent this as nearly as possible, we 
should have the following: 
Contrasting them we have: 


(1) Past Definite (.) ( ..3 . ( 
) 


( Imperfect 
~ 


a 2 2 3 2 2 

(3) Imperfect Imperfect Imperfect Im perfect Imperfect Imperfect 
~ ~ > > _ > 
s = : s s s 


It follows also that the past definite will be used by itself with- 
out any particular relation to anything else. The imperfect is 
unthinkable unless bound up and associated with something else. 
We may say that the imperfect denotes durative or linear action, 
the past definite punctiliar or point action. We might say, as has 
been stated (1), that the past definite is absolute, the imperfect 
relative. This is why we shall use the imperfect when we speak 
of something occurring at the same time something else was 
occurring. The imperfect represents a continuous flow of time 
broken into by the past definite as shown in (3). 

In description the past definite and imperfect may both often 
be used. This is by no means, however, the same as saying they 
are interchangeable. If, for example, we change the verb from the 
past definite to the imperfect in a passage like the following, the 
whole idea changes. A totally different idea is presented to the 
mind, for example, if we should take the following: 


(1) 
Past DEFINITE 


“Tous, involontairement, regardérent Solomon, qui devint trés 
pale. La flamme d’une indignation contre cette grossiéreté si 
gratuite passa dans ses prunelles. Puis la force de la Volonté 
Vemporta, et son masque redevint aussi impassible,”’ etc. 


IMPERFECT 
“Tous, involontairement, regardaient Solomon, qui devenai/ 
trés pale. La flamme d’une indignation contre cette grossiéreté si 
gratuite passait dans ses prunelles. Puis la force de la volonté 
Vemportait, et son masque redevenait aussi impassible que,” etc. 
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Note how the idea changes. Whereas we had in the original 
a succession of clearly marked off ideas with beginning and end 
clearly indicated, a succession of bounded points, we now have a 
series of unbounded lines marking neither beginning nor end. The 
emphasis, the point of view, has likewise been changed. In the 
first case, our thought is directed to the completion of the act in 
question; in the second, the idea is held up to our mind as a picture 
shifting to and fro. It naturally follows that when we desire to 
direct the reader’s attention to the act itself and to its continuance 
rather than to the completion of that act, we should use the imper- 
fect.8 The imperfect paints the vivid picture. If the completion 
of the act be the dominant idea, the past definite is used. If the 
act itself is stressed the imperfect is used. It follows, then, that 
the mental attitude of the speaker often determines the tense to 
be used. The imperfect presents to the mind a picture; the past 
definite effaces, obliterates that picture.‘ 

The past indefinite, to use the words of an authority, has en- 
croached upon the territory of the past definite.® This is, of 
course, particularly true of conversation and easy narrative. 
Paul Passy has said that the past definite is a ‘‘dead tense”’ in the 
spoken language of North France and more than one fiery philippic 
has been delivered against its use. It is undoubtedly true that the 
past indefinite has usurped to a great degree what was formerly 
the function of the past definite to perform, and it is a question 
whether or not this lapping over of tenses has been a felicitous 
development. What is true is that we may yet hear the past 
definite in the spoken language of cultivated lecturers, and quite 
generally in the speech of the southern Frenchman. We should 
generally use the past indefinite in the following cases: 

(1) When the act is very recent or not fully completed. 

2) When the time of the act merges with the present. 
(3) Generally in conversation and familiar narrative to nar- 
> the completion of events. 
ro summarize: 
1) The past definite is absolute. 


* Kalesky makes the completion of an act the test of the past definite, and its 
ibsence the test of the imperfect. 

* Armstrong—Volume VI, Modern Philology, p. 52. 

* See Sensiné, L’Emploi des Temps en Frangais, Payot et Cie, Lausanne. 
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(2) The imperfect is relative. 

(3) The past definite deals with acts and their completion at 
a definite time. 

(4) The past definite narrates the event. 

(5) The imperfect paints the picture. 

(6) The past definite deals with the big, outstanding events of 
the narrative. 

(7) The imperfect deals with subordinate events of detail 
unessential to the main course of the narrative. 

(8) The events narrated in the past definite are links in the 
chain bounded at the beginning and end and showing beginning 
and end of the action. 

(9) The imperfect narrates that which has no clearly marked 
beginning or end and appears as a series of unbounded lines 
showing duration of time. 

(10) The past indefinite takes the place of the past definite 
when the time is not fully past, or the act not fully completed, 
and is in general use in conversation and familiar narrative. 

The statement sometimes made that the act narrated in the 
past definite must be a short one seems to have no basis in fact; 
if, for example, we say ‘“‘Wellington remporta la bataille de Water- 
loo en’’—there is no particular idea of shortness of time but rather 
the idea of the gaining of that victory at a definite and fixed period 
of time. In the imperfect a picture is held up to the mind viewing 
it close at hand and in one aspect of time. In the past definite 
the picture is drawn away from us, effaced, and the attention is 
concentrated on the completion of the act. If, then, we shall 
ask ourselves in each case: 

(1) Are a beginning and an end clearly shown? 

(2) Is the emphasis on the completion or duration of the act? 
(3) Is the event essential to the main course of the narrative 
or merely subordinate detail? 

(4) Is it absolute or relative? 

(5) Does the time merge with the present or is it fully past? 

(6) Is the act complete or incomplete? 
the ever-changing past tenses will lose much of their mystery. 

La Grange College, 
La Grange, Mo. 








THE ADVERB AU\A 


By Tuomas A. Fitz GERALD 

NE of the points of Spanish usage that even a small amount 

of reading brings to one’s attention is the use of the adverbs 
aun and atin. Available grammatical material fails to account 
satisfactorily for the difference that exists between the two forms. 
Elementary texts in more or less common use vary all the way 
from giving the distinction expressed, incidentally, as it were, by 
the Spanish Academy, to attempting to distinguish between the 
words through a difference in meaning. If one is not satisfied 
with these texts and seeks more pretentious authority in our own 
language, one finds in Ramsey’s Text-book of Modern Spanish 
merely the distinction made by the Academy, expressed in these 
words:! ““When aun follows the verb it is pronounced as two 
syllables and is so accented. Secondarily aun has the meaning 
of even.’’ Obviously the exceptions are so numerous that the rule 
is practically valueless. 

Of the Spanish authorities, the Academy grammar lists aun 
among the adverbs of time? and, in a subsequent comment, has 
this tosay: ‘“‘No denota a veces idea de tiem po, sino encarecimiento 
en sentido afirmativo o negativo; v. gr.: te daré los cien reales que 
me pides, y aun dosctentos si los necesitas; no tengo yo tanto, ni aun 
‘a mitad.”” In the chapter on accents, near the end of the book, 
one finds this additional statement:* ‘‘El adverbio aun precediendo 
al verbo no se acenttia, porque en este caso forman diptongo las dos 
vocales; pero se acentuara cuando vaya después del verbo, porque 
entonces se pronuncia como voz aguda bisilaba: ¢AUN no ha venido? 

No ha venido ACN.” It may be of interest to note that the edition 
of 1904* has aun in the list of temporal adverbs, and that of 1916° 

‘See section 272. 

* Madrid, 1913, p. 177 
* Page 364. 

* Page 174. 
® Page 175. 
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has atin, the two comments quoted above being identical in the 
two editions. 

The matter does not seem to come within the scope of Menén- 
dez Pidal’s Gramatica histérica, and no discussion is to be found. 
Che one time the word is mentioned, as far as can be found from 
the index, the unaccented form is given. 

The Gramiatica castellana of Bello-Cuervo® lists aun among 
adverbs of time, saying elsewhere that it is equivalent to todavia 
or hasta ahora, and adding this statement: ‘‘De aqui pas6 a sugerir 
una gradacién de ideas que, ya expresa, ya tacita, termina en la 
palabra o frase a que lo anteponemos.”’ Six examples are given 
in each of which aun would be translated ‘“even.’’ No mention 
is made of any variation in pronunciation or position. In the 
edition of Bello’s grammar edited by Robles Dégano and pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1921, however, the word is written azn in the 
list of temporal adverbs, and is so written every time it is named 
in connection with the examples mentioned above, but is written 
aun in the examples themselves. This would seem to be a tacit 
acceptance of a difference in usage. 

Navarro Tomas says in his Manual de pronunciacién es panola’ 
that when azn, as a temporal adverb, means /odavia, it always 
bears strong stress in pronunciation, whether preceding or fol- 
lowing the verb. He adds, however, that it is frequently a 
monosyllable when it precedes, though it regularly retains its dis- 
syllabic form when it follows the verb. This difference, he tells 
us, is expressed in writing by using the accent mark after the verb 
and omitting it before the verb. He goes on to say that the pronun- 
ciation is not as uniform as this written accent erroneously indi- 
cates, for cases may be found in which aun is dissyllabic before the 
verb and monosyllabic after it, the first being used when one 
speaks “‘con cierto énfasis’’ and the second when one speaks ‘“‘sin 
afectacién.’’ He gives these examples of the latter case: estén 
aun en la clase; quedan aun mds de mil; vienen turbias aun las 
aguas. One feels that the first of these examples is all but incor 
rect (certainly many educated Spaniards would not hesitate to 
call it entirely wrong), and would probably consider it a typo- 
graphical error if it were found under other circumstances. At 

® Eighteenth edition, Paris, 1916, sections 367 and 1216. 

7 Second edition, pp. 147-8. 
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any rate it is of very rare occurrence. In the second and third 
cases, the monosyllabic aun would seem to be related more closely 
to the subjects than to the verbs, and the form atin would be neces- 
sary to show immediately that todavia was meant. 

Out of the fourteen school texts consulted (Ramsey not in- 
cluded) only three mention the two forms in the text proper, one 
of these doing so in a foot-note. One says it is dissyllabic when 
following “the verb’’; the other two say when following ‘‘the word”’ 
with which it is used. A fourth includes aun in a list of temporal 
adverbs, not mentioning azn at all. Ten make listings in general 
vocabularies as follows: aun alone without comment, three; both 
forms but without comment, one; ‘‘aun, or atin (after the verb),”’ 
four; by definition (aun, even; adn, still, yet), two. One British 
text examined avoids the difficulty by not using either aun or 
atin anywhere in the book. 


‘ ‘ 


By those giving aun alone, it is defined thus: ‘‘even’’; “even, 
still”; “even, yet, still.” The one giving both forms suggests 
‘vet, still.” The four showing the two forms according to position 
define them together thus: “‘yet, even”’; “yet, still’; “‘still, yet’; 
‘‘todavta.”’ 

The instances of azn before verbs* and other words are too 
numerous to allow us to accept either the Academy’s rule or the 
modified one which substitutes “word” for “verb.”” The recently 
published Gramdtica castellana,® by Felipe Janer, of the University 
of Puerto Rico, takes this into account in a discussion of nearly a 
page in length. In the sentence, ‘‘A din los jefes no saben dénde 
esta atrincherado el enemigo,”’ he points out that the meaning 
would be changed completely if aun were substituted for adn; 
thus he establishes the use of the accented form before the verb. 
In another sentence, ‘‘No llegé ni aun la mitad de los que fueron,” 
he calls attention to the position of the weak form following a 
verb, and implies that this may be true in all cases except where 


the adverb would be final in a sentence, in which position asin 


* Notwithstanding the Academy’s rule and Navarro Tomas’ implication 
that there is uniformity in writing aun before verbs, and atin after, out of twenty- 
three cases in which it occurs in Martinez Sierra’s Don Juan de Espana (Madrid, 
1921), with the meaning of todavia, the word appears before the verb as asin twenty- 
two times—all but once. (See also note 12.) 

* Silver, Burdett and Co., Boston, 1919, p. 233. 
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alone can be used. At this point his argument is not as convincing, 
because of the feeling that aun is closely associated with Ja mitad 
rather than with //eg6, and accordingly precedes /a mitad. There 
is no doubt that unaccented forms following verbs will usually be 
found to precede other words, as in this case. 

Janer’s conclusion is that the word should bear the written 
accent when meaning /odavia, and be used as a monosyllable when 
equivalent to siguiera or hasta. This is the teaching of the two 
elementary texts cited above which distinguish between the two 
by definition. But what of its meaning in this verse, “El sol de 
abril aun es ardiente y bueno,’’!” or in this passage, 

‘No cuenta la pobrecilla 
Diez y siete primaveras, 

Y aun virgen a las primeras 
Impresiones del amor, 
Nunca concibié la dicha 


Fuera de su propia estancia . . . 27"! 


That these happen to be subject to the requirements of versifi- 
cation means nothing, since examples can be found in numbers in 
any ordinary prose.” And so, aun may mean “‘still’’ before either 
verbs or other words. It is very commonly used for ‘‘even’”’ 
before words other than verbs, and is so used, though perhaps 
less commonly, before verbs, as for example in this sentence: 
No asistieron a la reunion, ni aun llegaronalaciudad.”’ It appears 
then that aun is used before verbs (not after, except possibly in 
very rare cases) or other words with the meaning sometimes of 
“still,” and sometimes of “‘even’’; atin is used before or after verbs 


‘ 


or other words with the meaning of “‘still,” but not “even.” 
Hence none of the variations of the rules mentioned above is satis- 
factory, for the accented form may be used either place, and the 


unaccented form may have either meaning. 


0 Gabriela Mistral, Desolacién, New York, 1922, p. 12. On the same page we 
fimd these variations of form and position: “que atin Jests padece’’; “tiene afin 
latidos”’; “jatn padece!” 

1 Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio, Part I, Act II, Scene 9 (lines 1257-62). 

2 See, for instance, Palacio Valdés: La Hermana San Sulpicio, Tipografia 
de M. G. Hernandez, Madrid, 1889, 2 vols., Vol. I, pp. 72, 79, 158; IJ, 77. Ac 
cented form before the verb, I, 78. Both forms used with other parts of speech 
I, 66, 83, 115, 218; II, 253, 295. 
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What, then, does govern the use of one or the other form? 
Observation leads one to the conclusion that the whole matter is 
one of emphasis and not of meaning. Of these two sentences, 
“Le repliqué en tono mas alto azn,” and ‘Le repliqué en tono 
atin mas alto,” the former is more emphatic because it does not 
observe the normal order of adverb before words other than verbs. 
In the following examples, the emphasis is increased in each suc- 
ceeding sentence: “No ha llegado atin; aun no ha llegado; atin no ha 
llegado.” The normal position of the adverb is after verbs, hence 
the second is more emphatic than the first. The third acquires 
additional emphasis by reason of the dissyllabication of the ad- 
verb. 

In conclusion, then, one might suggest that the rule be stated 
in some such way as this: “Aun and azn both mean ‘still’ or 
‘yet.’ Aun may not follow the word it modifies, but other changes 
of position may be made for the purpose of emphasis, a shift from 
the normal order naturally causing this. Awmn has also a secondary 
meaning of ‘even.’ ”’ 
University of Kansas 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 
The Committee met in Philadelphia, December 28-29, 1922. 

The following items of business were voted. 1. The minutes of 
the previous meeting and the secretary's report were read and 
approved; 2. President S. W. Cutting was authorized to appoint 
a committee to follow up the petition to The General Education 
Board concerning a survey of modern language teaching. 3. 
Professors Handschin, Barnes, and Host appointed as a committee 
to outline a financial policy for The National Federation and 
THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. (The proposals which this 
committee brought in were adopted. They refer to remuneration 
for The Business Manager, disposal of profits, if any, and the 
collection of subscriptions to THE JOURNAL.) 4. Voted to invite 
the association in whose territory the N. E. A. summer meeting 
is to be held to furnish a modern language program for the same. 
5. Voted to refer to the constituent associations the proposal to 
change the title “‘secretary’’ to “secretary-treasurer”’ in Section 
\, article C, of the constitution of The National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. 

STARR WILLARD CutTTING, President 

C. H. HANDSCHIN, Secretary 


Notice OF TEACHER-PLACING SERVICE 

The Executive Committee of the National Federation has 
decided that, owing to frequent requests on the part of teachers 
ior aid in securing positions, and requests of school officials for 
suitable teachers, it will attempt, on a modest scale, to facilitate 
such business. 

Teachers of modern languages who desire positions are hereby 
nvited to send to the undersigned (1) a record of training and 
teaching to date; (2) recommendations; (3) statement of kind of 
position desired, including locality preferred, and salary expected; 
+) a recent photograph. 

_ School officials are invited to send their requests to the under- 
signed also. 

This service wil) be gratis, unless telegrams are sent, in which 
case, the teacher will be billed for this expense. 

C. H. HANDscHIN, Secretary 

Oxford, Ohio 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
leachers of Spanish was held on December 22 and 23, 1922 at 
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the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Chapter. The first morning session 
was devoted to an address of welcome by Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, 
President of the University of Southern California; a reply by 
Dr. E. C. Hills, Vice-President of the Association; the reading of 
the address of J. D. Fitz-Gerald, President of the Association, who 
is absent in Spain; and an address by Professor Arthur L. Owen of 
the University of Kansas, ‘‘Sobre el arte de don Ramén del Valle- 
Inclan.”” The following papers were presented at the afternoon 
session:—‘‘Some Ingredients of a First-Year Puchero,”’ Professor 
May Vertrees, Whittier College; ‘Can or Should Spanish Litera- 
ture Be Taught in the High School?”’, Professor Arthur L. Owen, 
University of Kansas; “‘Las posibilidades del curso de espafiol en 
las escuelas ptblicas,’’ Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler, Supervisor of 
Modern Languages in Los Angeles; “A Summer in the Basque 
Country,” Professor S. L. M. Rosenberg, Southern Branch of the 
University of California. The following were the speakers at the 
morning session, December 23:—Mr. C. Scott Williams, Holly- 
wood High School, Hollywood, Cal., “Can One Learn to Think in 
a Foreign Languag:”; Miss Frances Murray, Technical High 
School, Oakland, Cal., ““The Outlook for Education in Mexico.” 

The following new officers were elected:—President, C. Scott 
Williams, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California; Second 
Vice-President, E. C. Hills, University of California; Third Vice 
President, Grace E. Dalton, Central High School, Kansas City 
Missouri; Members of the Executive Council, J. Moreno-Lacalle 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont; and Maude R. Bab 
cock, Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

The Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association he! 
its fourth annual meeting at the Liberty High School in Bethlehe1 
on December 28th, in conjunction with the meeting of the Pennsy! 
vania State Education Association. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Professo: 
Irving L. Foster of Pennsylvania State College. There we 
present some thirty members of the Association. 

After a few introductory remarks, urging greater co-operati: 
among language teachers in the face of constant attacks from 
many directions, the President appointed a committee consisting 
of Leo L. Rockwell of Bucknell University, H. H. Arnold ot 
Pennsylvania State College and Raymond P. Maronpot of the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School to make nominations { 
the officers to be elected for the ensuing year. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting the 
report of the Secretary was heard, stating that the Association had 
added 142 new members during the past year, making a total o! 
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309 on the Secretary’s lists, but that 52 members had become 
delinquent through failure to pay dues, leaving 257 members in 
good standing; that, in the first year in which subscriptions to 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL had been sought, more than 
twice the number required for affiliation with the National Federa- 
tion, or 73, had been secured. The Secretary made a number of 
recommendations which were subsequently embodied in amend- 
ments to the constitution. 

The Treasurer’s report showed an income of $323.00 for the 
vear against expenditures of $308.83, leaving a balance of $14.17 
in the treasury. 

Under the heading of new business the meeting adopted two 
amendments to the constitution, one, making the annual dues 
$2.25, and including subscription to the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, the amount to be reduced to $2.00 when the $1.50 
rate for the JoURNAL is secured, this amendment to be binding 
upon local associations only when specifically accepted by them. 
[he other, to change the fiscal year of the Association to corre- 
pond to the school year rather than the calendar year. The Secre- 
tary was directed to circulate for signatures and to submit to the 
Executive Council of the State Education Association a petition 
equesting that the Association be put on the basis of a separate 
lepartment or a round table. 

The following program was then given: “Present Tendencies 

Modern Language Books,’ Dr. Alexander Green, Foreign 
Language Editor, D. C. Heath & Co.; ‘‘The Pennsylvania Syl- 

bi, a Summary”; Dr. G. C. L. Riemer, Director of Foreign 
Languages, State Department of Public Instruction; ‘‘The 
Diagnosis of Common Mistakes in Translating into English’’; 
Professor H. H. Arnold, Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Green stated that no marked tendencies were discernible 
the texts appearing at the present time and that the outstanding 
ed that was most apparent was of standardization, as the 
catest confusion seems to prevail among editors and authors as 
what is proper in a language text. He consequently judged that 
more useful purpose would be served by submitting a number of 
estions for discussion and urging all teachers to write him their 
nions as they developed. The first question was, ‘Shall stu- 

‘ents be asked to read texts that radiate happiness and cheer, or 
0 the more serious aspects of modern life?’’ This question was 
rompted by complaints of certain works of literature as too 
gloomy, morbid, or violent and the effort of some editors to meet 
the objection by revising or rewriting the texts. ‘‘What should 
ne Introduction include?” Should it be made an exhaustive 
critical treatment of the author, a brief informative article on the 
thor or the particular work, or an essay in the foreign language 

) supplement the material for translation? ‘‘What of the notes?” 
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Should they “predigest’’ the text, or should they provide merely 
the critical and historical material required for its comprehension? 
Similar need of standardization exists as to the vocabulary, while 
the use of direct method exercises gives rise to the most contradic- 
tory judgments. 

Dr. Riemer professed a belief that the Syllabi would be dis- 
tributed “before very long” and read from his copy some of the 
more striking features of the recommendations, beginning with 
the statement of objectives or aims. The general aims are, 1, 
“An ever widening acquaintance with the foreign land and its 
people.”’ 2. “Individual refinement and culture.” 3. “As an aid 
to foreign travel, to advanced study, to business success.”’ The 
specific aims, 1. ‘““To be able to read the foreign language without 
recourse to translation.’’ 2. ‘“‘The ability to understand the for- 
eign language when spoken.” 3. ‘A well established basis for 
speaking the foreign language, when the environment for the 
necessary practice presents itself.”” 4. “The ability to write the 
foreign language in its simpler forms.’’ The recommendations as 
to methods and the selection of material followed, many of which 
precipitated a very lively discussion. The impression created by 
the whole document was of an earnest effort to conciliate the 
advocates of as many different types of teaching as possible, with 
perhaps a slight tendency to favor the direct method, although 
the closing statement leaves the door open: “If accurate under 
standing cannot be obtained by the methods recommended trans- 
lation will be necessary.” 

Professor Arnold stated the results of his efforts to analyze the 
types of mistakes made by his own students in translating and 
classified them as due to the “confusion or assimilation of two 
lexicological units which are more or less alike in form,” ‘‘the 
excessive application of the principle of cognates,” “literal transla 
tion of an idiom,”’ guessing, imperfect reasoning from the context, 
carelessness, dishonesty and failure to appreciate the charac 
teristic structural differences of the languages. He expressed the 
opinion that a considerable number of such mistakes are due t 
the fact that few of the students are habitual ‘‘readers” to th 
extent of becoming readily able to handle and assimilate linguisti: 
forms. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Nominations thé 
following officers were elected: President, Ellis A. Schnabel 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia. Vice-President, Isabell: 
Bronk, Swarthmore College. Secretary-Treasurer, Whitford H 
Shelton, University of Pittsburgh. Librarian, Marion Armstrong, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. Council, Term expiring Jun: 
1926, Frieda B. Bausch, Cumberland Valley State Normal Schoo! 
Shippensburg. Coit R. Hoechst, Schenley High School, Pitt: 
burgh. Miguel Romera-Navarro, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Lambert A. Shears, formerly of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., has accepted a position as Instructor in Ger- 
man at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


CHICAGO 

At the meeting of the Society of Romance Language Teachers 
of Chicago, held on December 8, Mr. C. M. Purin, Dean of the 
College Department of the Milwaukee State Normal School, read 
a very interesting paper on ‘‘Present Educational Tendencies in 
France, Germany and Russia.” 

At the meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, held December 15, Dr. Justo 
Juliano, Philippine lecturer and teacher of Spanish in Schurz 
High School, in the course of an interesting talk on the status 
of Spanish culture among the Filipinos, read Elogio del castellano, 
premio de poesta en el certamen del casino espanol, which was 
written by the native poet, Claro M. Recto, at present a member 
of the Philippine House of Representatives. 

EpDITH CAMERON 





Revirws 











FRENCH COURSE FOR AMERICANS. By THATCHER M. 
CLARK. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 1922. 
xxviili+411 pages of large size, 634 x 934. Price 92.20. 

This is a textbook that instantly challenges attention, first, 
because of its exceptionally fine physical composition—paper, 
binding, and great variety of typographical style and arrange- 
ment—and, second, because of its unusually large size of page. 

This interest first awakened is deepened as one enters into an 
examination of the contents of the book. For most teachers of 
french this first interest will probably turn either to marked 
enthusiasm or to an uneasy state of mind that might be described 
is stimulated wonderment, or as questioning ‘“‘Missouriness.”’ 
One thing is sure: none but the hopelessly moribund can view the 
book without experiencing rather marked reactions of some sort. 
\nd for that reason, if for no other, this text is welcome and 
worth while, since, in the opinion of the reviewer, any stimulus 
that will urge modern language teachers to a reconsideration of 
objectives and of methods to be employed in attaining those 
objectives should be received with approval. Few there will be 
who can do naught but find fault with Dr. Clark’s new book. 

And in what, one may ask, does the stimulating quality of this 
book consist? It resides chiefly in the fact that the author has 
departed noticeably from the modified form of the so-called 
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“direct method” which is now generally followed in this country, 
at least in the teaching in the secondary schools. If he has not 
departed radically therefrom, he has at any rate shifted the stress 
in the application of that method from reading to abundance of 
drill work. Apparently the author is not himself sure as to what 
should be the proper characterization of his text with regard to 
its method. He says in the Preface (which deserves most careful 
reading): ‘‘Now is this a direct method book? It certainly lays 
no claim to belonging to the old grammar-translation method or 
even its conversationalized and greatly improved descendant of 
today. The teacher may judge for himself whether this is or is not 
a direct-method textbook. It does not bear the aspect of the 
ordinary direct-method book which appears in Europe or of its 
Americanized and somewhat transformed offspring with which 
we are gradually becoming more and more familiar in this country. 
On the other hand, if examined with care, it will be noticed that 
this book is very greatly indebted to the direct method. It has 
been the intention of the author, whether within his power or not, 
to construct a ‘directer’ method, particularly for learning in less 
time than usual the early steps of a language. . . . It is built 
for thoroughness and speed.”’ 

Has the author, then, devised a ‘‘directer method?” Only a 
thorough trial of the book during a somewhat extended period of 
time and by teachers quite in sympathy with and masters of Dr. 
Clark’s scheme of things, can possibly serve as a basis for a 
reliable answer to this question. Meanwhile, the present reviewer 
can only record here his impressions and opinions as to the work- 
ableness of the text and as to its probable place in the present-day 
program of French instruction in our institutions. These larger 
things, rather than a detailed description of the book, or a detailed 
analysis of component parts, will be our theme. 

As a background for these considerations we should say, how- 
ever, that the Introduction of 16 pages presents the matter of 
French pronunciation; that there are 165 lessons in 332 pages, or 
an average of two pages to each lesson; this main material is 
followed by 20 pages of additional exercises of varied types— 
mostly along the familiar line of direct method procedure—based 
on the foregoing lessons; then come 6 pages of Reading and Dicta- 
tion Exercises, followed by five poems for memorizing (with inter- 
linear phonetic transcription) ; 25 pages of French Grammar Rules in 
Groups, arranged according to the etymology and syntax of the 
different parts. of speech; 8 pages of Hints about Handling the 
Material in this Book, each lesson being covered therein; and 
finally 5 pages of Verb Vocabulary, with references to pages in 
which the verbs cited are used and with their English meanings, 
plus 7 pages of English-French vocabulary. There is no general 
French-English vocabulary, the author apparently believing that 
the drill work of each lesson makes inevitable the mastery of the 
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vocabulary therein. (English equivalents are given in smaller type 
below lists of new words in each lesson.) However, the addition of 
such a vocabulary would have been convenient whether or not it 
may be necessary. But this would have increased by several 
pages a book that was already large. 

The initial treatment of pronunciation is very good, especially 
so the ‘practical phonetics” aspect thereof, namely, careful 
description of the position of the vocal organs during the produc- 
tion of a given sound. These explanations are, in the opinion of 
the present writer, clear and accurate, and they are of more 
importance than is the employment of the phonetic symbols 
(International Association) with which the book is in many parts 
provided, but not in an obtrusive manner. The most noteworthy 
innovation is the section on Rhythm, in which are developed at 
some length the details of the method which Dr. Clark has fol- 
lowed so successfully for several years. Suffice it to say that the 
gist of the idea is the adaptation of ‘“‘college-yell rhythm”’ to class 
and individual) repetition of French sentences. These ideas 
merit careful consideration and adoption, in principle if not in all 
details, by teachers of French. 

The paragraphs on Stress, Pitch and Intonation are valuable. 

The sub-title of the book is ‘‘French Grammar and Drill Book,”’ 
and in the mind of the reviewer the stress should fall upon the 
second of these terms. This is a drill book first of all. He who 
knows well Harold Palmer’s ‘The Oral Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages” (Heffer, Cambridge, England, 1921) can not 
but remark the way in which Dr. Clark has applied in a workable 
manner the richly suggestive and varied formulae for ‘‘Convention- 
| Conversation” which Mr. Palmer has analyzed and exemplified 
n his book mentioned, and which the present writer had the 
pleasure of discussing with him in London last January. This 

not to say that Dr. Clark has consciously followed Mr. Pal- 
mer’s line of procedure; rather, chronological facts in connec- 
tion with the two books only show this to have been impossible. 
But it is noteworthy that the two men are agreed upon the stress 
they place on oral practice and upon a great variety and quantity 
of oral drill. 

This fact brings to the surface at this point the query as to the 
value of oral and aural work in teaching modern foreign languages 
in the United States. We are all familiar with the criticism that 
is being directed against us these days, especially by educators 
little or not at all conversant by experience with the teaching of 
languages, to-wit, that our aims and methods are quite wrong 
when we place stress on the acquisition of fair oral and aural 
‘acility, that 98% of our high school students at least, and proba- 
bly but slightly fewer of our college students, will ever have need 
(o speak the foreign language, that the summum bonum for the 
vast majority is the ability to read one or more foreign languages 
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as readily as they read English. (One “surveyor” of a certain 
educational system has even suggested that the high school 
should aim to assure for students of superior qualifications a read- 
ing ability in as many as six languages!) In the main this im- 
portance of reading ability should be and is readily granted by us. 
But, it does not follow, granting this, that oral and aural work 
hinders the development of reading ability. Rather, it is demon- 
strable, we believe, that aural and oral facility greatly aids visual 
recognition or reading ability. This being true, Dr. Clark’s book, 
while it is largely a drill sergeant for tongue and ear, should not 
be condemned as neglectful of the important fact that reading 
ability is our ultimate objective. 

Nor, similarly, should it be charged that grammar is neglected 
therein. It would be difficult to find anywhere more concise 
statements of the rules of French grammar than those available 
throughout the text and summarized in pages 365-390. See, for 
example, the presentation of disjunctive pronouns, page 92, or 
position of same, page 94. Clearness is enforced by the ‘‘pictorial”’ 
manner in which necessary facts are arranged on the page. 

The four-line, eight-line, sixteen-line and even thirty-two-line 
units of drill are not only clever but systematic and seemingly 
workable. They afford drill in definite grammar principles, in 
idioms, verbs, synonyms and antonyms, use of prepositions, word 
order, and in vocabulary and sentence building. 

The separate exercises for drill in pronunciation would seem 
to be too crowded with examples of different sounds. The attempt, 
a successful one, is made to compress into one short exercise every 
vowel and consonant sound in French. In the reviewer’s mind, a 
scheme for drilling upon a few sounds at a time is preferable—one, 
say, in which practically every word of a sentence exemplifies a 
given sound, or one in which groups of words illustrate certain 
sounds. This compression of many sounds into one exercise, in no 
particular sequence and without a sustained plan for drill on 
first the more common and later the less common French sounds, 
falls short of the praiseworthy standard set by the author in his 
introductory presentation of pronunciation. 

The vocabulary of the book is large. It is intentionally so. 
The author has devised a scheme of ‘‘six vocabulary circles’’ 
(concentric), representing (1) the universe (outermost circle), 
(2) the earth, (3) a country, (4) a city, (5) a building, and (6) a 
room (innermost circle). Within these circles Systematic Noun 
Vocabularies are built up. For instance, in Lesson 52, Circle 2 is 
referred to, and we find: le minéral, le métal, la pierre, lor, l’argent, 
le cuivre, le fer, le plomb, l’airain, le bronze, le diamant, la topaze, 
le grenat, l’améthyste, le saphir, l émeraude, la perle, Vopale, la 
turquoise; le bourgeon, la feuille, le rameau, la branche, le tronc, 
les racines, l’ écorce, le bois, la séve, etc., together with the names of 
twenty kinds of trees following, twenty kinds of fruit, ten flowers, 
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and twenty animals. Also, with l’homme as the leading word, 
there follows a list of twenty parts of the body and some twenty-five 
adjectives characterizing l’homme and arranged in contrasting 
pairs: intelligent, béte; appliqué, paresseux, etc. 

The author says in the Preface that “every effort has been 
made to work overtime the laws of association of ideas.’”’ The 
effort has been successful. Place, time, similarity, contrast, 
cause, effect, etc., are the bases for groupings. These laws or 
principles of mind action are probably of much more importance 
than are Dr. Clark’s “‘six vocabulary circles’; in fact, this latter 
scheme of circles often seems to be quite artificial and incapable 
of practical application. It falls in the presence of these more 
dynamic laws of the mind. 

It seems to the reviewer that the ‘‘overtime’’ working of the 
laws of the association of ideas has led to the inclusion of many 
words that are almost if not quite useless, at least to high school 
students, even to those rarae aves who persist and persevere to 
the end of a four-year course. (There are so many prescribed 
subjects in the high school curriculum today that few can, if they 
desire, elect a foreign language for four years.) And this large 
vocabulary runs squarely counter to the efforts that are being 
made in many places these days to definitize and standardize 
vocabulary, and upon such to build up standardized vocabulary 
tests. Exercises to vitalize these long word lists are sometimes 
inadequate in this book; for example, those suggested for Lesson 
52 above cited (four-line exercises consisting of affirmative and 
negative interrogations and replies thereto) are limited to the type 
of Cherchez-vous le minéral? Voyes-vous l arbre? Regardes-vous 
animal? Cet homme est-il intelligent?, etc. This may make for 
extension of vocabulary, but not for its vitalization or active use— 
and it is only with use in as nearly a normal way as possible that 
a vocabulary is really acquired and retained. Of course, it may 
be argued that this plan makes for the acquisition of a passive 

recognition value) vocabulary useful for reading, but even so, 
the very large number of words thus more or less arbitrarily and 
even monotonously presented (due to letting ‘circles’ expand 
too much and to “overtime” working of association of ideas) 
without context, or very little thereof, seem burdensome if not 
tours de force. Without counting them there seems to be no way 
{ knowing, for lack of a French-English general vocabulary, just 
how many words are used in the book, but the number must be 
very large. In the Verb Vocabulary there are listed 800 verbs. 
Some may count this extensive vocabulary a virtue; the reviewer 
believes it to be a weakness, the result of riding a hobby too far 
afield. 

__ The presentation and drill on verb forms and syntax are skill- 
fully handled (if one puts aside the fact that the verb vocabulary 
is exceedingly rich), and several new ideas are brought out nicely, 
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especially in the order of presentation of tenses; also in the method 
of derivation of the different tenses. The limitation for practical 
purposes of the number of so-called regular conjugations to one— 
the -er verb—seems sane and sound. The conditional is sensibly 
given as a separate mood and not as a tense of the indicative. The 
conditional and subjunctive are treated in drill exercises with 
especial effectiveness. 

This book will be a controversial book. Opinions pro and 
contra will be plentiful. It is also a costly book, having a list 
price of $2.20. It seems likely that school boards will hesitate to 
sanction the purchase of a book of this price, though it is a wonder 
how any publishing company could these days produce this 
beautifully made school text even at this price. The author is to 
be congratulated on having publishers willing to turn out so effec- 
tive and so excellent a job of printing. 

It is a book the successful handling of which will necessitate 
most careful study by the teacher of the author’s Hints and of the 
teacher’s own particular problems in its use. Above all, he who 
uses it must have resourcefulness and a willingness to change 
old-established opinions and practices if necessary. Otherwise 
its use will degenerate into monotonous mechanicalness. 

It is a book, which, if used as the author has planned it should 
be used, probably will not at present fit easily into most high school 
programs of study—planned in detail—without modification of 
that program. Would it be wise to change present syllabuses in 
order to put in this text? The answer to that importat question 
can be found only in a thorough trial of the book. 

As to its use in college classes, for which courses of study are 
all too frequently defined only by the notions of each individual 
instructor as to what, how much and how the work of (beginning) 
classes should be taught there, this book can probably be tested 
more easily than in secondary schools. And in colleges where 
drill work, both oral and aural, in modern languages is unques- 
tionably neglected, as a rule, and where methods of teaching—of 
actually ‘‘putting across’ the language—are usually not only 
neglected, but scorned as something beneath notice, the use of this 
book, even indifferent use, ought to prove a godsend. 

This book will have to be used with beginners in conjunction 
with a reader, and, of course, with more advanced students in 
connection with the usual stories, plays and novels. This fact 
clashes with the reviewer’s firm belief that a beginning book, 
especially for young students, should be both reader and grammar 
as well as drill book, so that the pupil may not perish between the 
Scylla of a grammar on the one hand, and the Charybdis of a 
reader on the other, each having often a multitudinous vocabu- 
lary in which few words are common to both books. 

If all who used the French Course for Americans had the same 
point of view, the same great energy, skill, alertness and happy 
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resourcefulness as has the author, its success would be unques- 
tioned and unquestionable. 
At any rate, Dr. Clark’s book deserves a fair trial. 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in 
High Schools, New York City 


CONTIGO PAN Y CEBOLLA By MANUEL EDUARDO DE Go- 
RosTIZA. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by ExizasperH McGuire. Ginn and Company, 
1922. xx+120 pp.; 66 pp. of text. Price 76 cents. 


“Love in a Cottage,” as this play is called in English, is a 
prose comedy written at the height of the romantic period, but 
has few qualities in common with Don Alvaro or El Trovador. It 
is a comedy of manners with a moralizing tendency, which was 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of the school that followed 
upon Romanticism—that of Tamayo y Baus and others. In fact, 
the play is a protest against Romanticism. “Love in a Cottage”’ 
portrays vividly the evil effects that the reading of romantic 
literature has upon young people (in this case, romantic novels 
give Matilde, the heroine, a very distorted conception of what 
constitutes happiness in married life). The subject is conceived 
in the same satirical vein that inspired Bretén de los Herreros to 
take this fling at the romantic school in his Marcela: ‘“‘He (the 
author) will feel sorry if what he proposes to write is not a novel 
of horrors, where one finds ghosts, violence, dungeons, tormented 
souls, suicides—in short, all the things that are now in vogue.”’ 

The introduction to this edition contains a Preface by the 
editor, a ‘Nota Biografica” from the life of the author written by 
José M. Roa Barcena, a Mexican who is supposed to have gotten 
his information from Gorostiza’s son, and the “Critica de Contigo 
Pan y Cebolla’”’ by Mariano José de Larra, the brilliant author of 
“Macias” and contemporary of Gorostiza, and one of the most 
eminent figures in Spanish Romanticism. 

Although Gorostiza who was born at Veracruz in 1789 left 
Mexico in 1794 and did not return until 1833, he is considered a 
Mexican author, and in Mexican literature, as a dramatist, he is 
ascribed a place second only to the famous Juan Ruiz de Alarcon. 
[t was fitting, therefore, to take the brief life-sketch from the 
biography written by a compatriot. The editor also is to be 
congratulated on having included Larra’s “‘Critica,’’ which con- 
tains an analysis of the plot. Larra was never biased in his 
criticism. He does not fail to point out the weaknesses, if there 
be any, but he gives unstinted praise to the good points. 

The editor shows very good judgment in the Preguntas y 
Temas, also. The teacher will find them very helpful, and the 
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student who has familiarized himself with the practical, every-de 
vocabulary of this play, will have enriched his stock of Spani 
immensely. 

The notes explain all the difficult references. A word or two on 
the frequent use of /a for /e as in dila que venga, page 11, line 
and the use of the future subjunctive, page 44, line 1, would have 
been advisable. Also it would have been advisable to trans! > 
the following idioms either in the notes or in the vocabula 
écémo ha de ser? page 19, line 19; ;Qué se ha de. poder! page 57, 
line 23; querer bien a, page 60, line 12; sé que, page 58, line 1; 
es caro bocado para un estudiante, page 61, line 30. The word 
telén, page 66, is not in the vocabulary. 

The following misprints have been noted: ¢Que for ¢Qué, 
page 38, line 28; regilete for rehilete, page 44, line 18; and si for sf, 
page 58, line 1. 

These few errors do not in any way mar the commendable 
edition of the play. 

PASQUALE SENECA 

University of Pennsylvania 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Wruttam A. 
Nitze and E. PREsTON DaARGAN. vi, 781 pages. Henry Holt 
and Company. 1922. 

All students of French literature will be grateful to Professors 
Nitze and Dargan for the writing of this handsome volume. 
Those of us who have had charge of review courses, know how 
difficult it is to find a suitable textbook to supplement the class 
work and outside reading. We may of course resort to one of the 
numerous French manuels, but in most cases their method and 
language are ill adapted to our need. The collaboration of Profes- 
sors Nitze and Dargan has brought forth a compendious history 
of French literature which can favorably compare with the best 
manuels in the French language. 

To the American and English reader, this history offers a dis 
tinct advantage over similar books intended for French colleges 
and lycées, in that it clearly emphasizes the French point of view 
as distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon. As set forth in the Pref- 
ace, the writers have been guided by their desire to instill in the 
student a liking for French thought and letters, and a sympathetic 
attitude is evidenced throughout the book. They also realize 
that, as literature is the manifestation of the moral and national 
tendencies of a people, a history of literature would be incomplete 
without prefixing a historical and social background to each epoch. 
Such background is of considerable value to the foreign student 
in enabling him to understand the dominant spirit of the age. A 
series of illustrations, eight in all, have also been included to 
“symbolize the spirit of each epoch.”’ 
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The French, from an early date, have manifested a remarkable 
‘sree of national consciousness. And in France, more accurately 
erhaps than in most other countries, can one trace the main 

currents of thought which flow from various channels into the 
h (rt of the nation. Such was the aim of the authors: “‘to give a 
connected account of the main currents of French literature from 
th. earliest times to the present day.” It is an enormous task, 

«h even with the generous help offered by previous treatises, 
required the unusual skill and the intelligent discrimination of the 
collaborators. 

Their work is divided into three parts: the treatment of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance through French Classicism 
belongs to Professor Nitze, while Professor Dargan is responsible 
for Modern Times which, beginning at the transition from classi- 
cism, includes the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries up to the 
Great War. 

Contrary to the custom of the French manuals, Professor 
Nitze devotes a generous space to the study of the Middle Ages. 
The medieval literature of France, both for its intrinsic value 
and for its influence on other countries, cannot be dismissed with 
a perfunctory mention. It stands to reason that a people capable 
of conceiving and realizing those stupendous cathedrals, perhaps 
the greatest artistic monuments of mankind, could not fail to reach 
a high standard of literary expression. We are indebted to Joseph 
Bédier for having conclusively shown that the first great monu- 
ment of French literature, the Chanson de Roland, was not the 
result of slow evolution, nor the product of Germanic origin, but 
the full blossoming of a poet’s imagination. It is regrettable that 
the name of Bédier, who has revolutionized our conception of the 
French epic, is not mentioned in the text, particularly so as the 
authors are conscientious in giving credit to their authorities and 
critical sources. 

It would be impossible in this review to dwell at length on 
the merits of this volume, but any one who reads Professor 
Nitze’s chapter on “Classical Traits’? will at once admire the 
broadness of judgment, the clearness of perception, and the 
analytic accuracy which characterize his work. It is not often 
that a writer of a literary history succeeds in giving the reader a 
clear and united impression of literary phenomena. Many a 
student’s disgust for the classics originates from the textbook 
which, with dates and names and formulas, presents nothing but 
a pedantic deformation of the best masterpieces. Professor Nitze 
very successfully avoids these pitfalls and by shunning banal 
interpretation and useless classifications, he achieves the feat of 
making us feel the beauties of Montaigne, Racine, La Fontaine. 

The task of Professor Dargan in dealing with modern times 
Was, in some respect, still more arduous than that of his collabora- 
tor. The treatment of the eighteenth century is to be particu- 
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larly appreciated for the skill with which the movement of ideas 
has been analyzed as well as the definition of the changes from the 
old to the new genres. Happy comparisons, as that of Lemercier 
with Bernard Shaw, give vivacity and alertness to many an ab- 
truse discussion. 

In dealing with contemporary literature, most of the French 
manuals are a signal failure, especially those emanating from the 
enseignement officiel. Should any one care to know how and 
why some of the greatest figures of modern French literature have 
been maliciously distorted or excommunicated or purposely ig- 
nored by the French authors of manuals, he should read in a 
recent number of La Revue de France, Fernand Vandérem’s Nos 
manuels d’histoire littéraire. The official critics trained in the 
analysis of ideas, in the classification of subject matter, in the 
herding of poets and prose writers into their respective folds, feel 
considerabiy vexed at this new literature which demands from the 
reader keen sensibility and esthetic appreciation. All the more 
gratitude to Professor Dargan for having corrected the misrepre 
sentations attached to the names of some modern French writers. 

While still clinging to the legend fabricated by Brunetiére 
about Baudelaire’s perversity and satanism, Professor Dargan 
does not fail to recognize him as one of the greatest poets of the 
nineteenth century, and without doubt the most original. But 
he misunderstands Baudelaire’s famous doctrine of correspond- 
ances, which has nothing to do with Gautier’s transposition 
d’art. Baudelaire himself fully explained the meaning of these 
correspondances in various essays, and any one acquainted with 
Swedenborg, whose influence on the poet of Les Fleurs du Mal 
has been considerable, will understand a term on which th 
Swedenborgian doctrine is based. Not only is the key to Baude 
laire’s poetry to be found in the correspondance but Symbolism 
itself depends on its correct interpretation. 

It is to be regretted that the author sees in Arthur Rimbaud 
“a grotesque and sinister figure.” This is a false Rimbaud, th 
external Rimbaud who is apt to mislead the critics, but there i 
also the inner man, the inspired mystic of Les Illuminations, 0! 
whom Claudel says: “‘D’autres écrivains m’ont instruit, mais 
c’est Arthur Rimbaud seul qui m’a construit: il a été pour moi |: 
révélateur en un moment de profondes ténébres, Villuminateur d 
tous les chemins de I’art, de la religion, de sorte qu’i) m’est impos- 
sible d’imaginer ce que j’aurais pu étre sans la rencontre de cet 
esprit angélique. . . .”’ It would be equally impossible to imagin« 


what Verlaine and Francis Jammes would have been without this 


esprit angélique, a most spiritual and illumined genius. 
Francis Jammes, who stands in the front rank of moder! 
poets, and whose admirers in France and abroad are innumerable 


is characterized thus: “Much of his work is realistic, prosaic, 
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and dull.” Lovers of modern poetry will not agree with the dictum 
of dullness. The classification of Jammes as an exponent of vers 
libre seems also unwarranted, but is quite comprehensible since 
the author confuses vers libéré with vers libre. But to quote 
Jammes himself: 

“J’ai fait des vers faux et j’ai laissé de cété, ou a peu pres, 
toute forme et toute métrique.” This statement, which aptly 
characterizes Jammes’ versification, excludes all idea of vers libre. 

The remark that “‘free verse offers even more dangers in French 
than in English, because of the slighter tonic accent,” will rather 
startle the students of versification who have been taught repeat- 
edly that the rhythmic factor in French is not the tonic accent, 
dead for at least four centuries. However that is but a slight 
error that can be readily overlooked in an excellent page on Henri 
de Régnier, which does full credit to Professor Dargan’s apprecia- 
tion of modern poetry. 

But it is difficult to explain his dismissal of Rémy de Gourmont 
with a casual mention under “Other Thinkers,’’ when with 
Bergson, Rémy de Gourmont stands for the strongest and deepest 
influence on contemporary literature. 

The question of space is important, but one cannot help 
regretting eight precious pages devoted to Mme. de Staél—as 
many as to Racine or Moliére—whose influence has been highly 
exaggerated and whose literary merits are of little value. With a 
more judicious sense of balance, there might have been room for 
more than a mere mention of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, and Jules 
Romains, or for Maurice de Guérin (not mentioned), Marceline, 
Desbordes-Valmore (not mentioned), Jules Renard (not men- 
; tioned), Charles-Louis Philippe (not mentioned). 

An appreciable feature of the book is a well selected bibliog- 
raphy which, without claiming to be exhaustive, contains the 
most important works for consultation. The index of names 
will also be esteemed as highly useful. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the reviewer that this history 
is one of the most valuable contributions to the study and teaching 
of French literature in English speaking countries. 

MATHURIN DoNDO 








University of California 


LES MISERABLES par Victor Huco, abridged and edited with 
notes, conversation and composition exercises, and vocabulary, 
by Victor E. Francors, Ph.D. Allyn and Bacon. X+238 
pages. (price $.80.) 


iNT LE it x 


An abridged edition of ‘‘Les Misérables,”’ consisting of a text of 


hth ii 


| only 111 pages, seems very difficult to achieve when we consider 


the extent of the original work. The abridgment of ‘Les Misér- 
ables” by Professor Francois might justly be entitled “Jean Val- 
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jean,” for it consists of the most dramatic episodes in his career 
with intervening summaries inserted in order to make a coherent 
story of the hero’s life. The episodes and summaries are blended in 
the text so as to appear like a continuous story, although at times 
we find selections brought together which are separated by pages 
or even chapters in the original work of Hugo. Some of the 
connecting links joining the main episodes are taken from con- 
densed résumés given by Hugo himself, while some are due to 
ingenious work on the part of the editor, who has picked up here a 
clause and there a whole sentence. 

As an illustration of the editor’s method of selecting his 
material we may take the chapter on ‘‘Le soir d’un jour de mar- 
che,” page 4ff. We find in this edition of Professor Frangois 
that the first five sentences of the original chapter have been taken 
entire. Then a full sentence is omitted, from the following one a 
couple of words ‘Il avait’? are taken, again several lines are 
omitted, and “sur le dos un sac de soldat fort plein” is retained, 
again a clause is omitted, most of the next one is taken, and the 
sentence ends there, although the original sentence of Hugo con- 
tinues some words further. The result is a short compact sen- 
tence: “Il avait sur le dos un sac de soldat fort plein et 4 la main 
un énorme baton,” which has been pieced together from parts of 
a sentence five times as long. Again we find in the origina] of 
Hugo “‘Arrivé au coin de la rue Poichevert, il tourna a gauche et 
se dirigea vers la mairie,”’ which becomes under the editor’s pen 
‘“‘Arrivé sur la place du marché, il se dirigea vers la mairie.””’ A 
little further on in our text is the brief sentence ‘‘Cette auberge 
avait pour hételier un nommé Jaquin Labarre’’; which is but a 
small part of a long sentence of Hugo which contains much addi- 
tional information irrelevant to the sketch of Jean Valjean’s life. 
Now the editor skips several sentences before taking up the thread 
of the story. At times whole chapters are deleted, and as many 
as a hundred consecutive pages of the original remain unused. 
For instance, the part which deals with the battle of Waterloo 
is not brought into the abridged text. The editor does not hesitate 
to bring together in one paragraph material from distant parts 
of the original. The paragraph on page 3 which begins “‘Du reste, 
il était le méme, etc.’ has its second sentence chosen from the 
following chapter of the original. Indeed, it seems that every 
page of the text is more or less of a composite. 

The notes, which cover sixteen pages, have been prepared 
carefully for the use of elementary students. The composition 
and conversation exercises consist of twenty-five pages of material 
well adapted to the use of those who employ the direct method 
in teaching. These exercises are based on definite parts of the 
text, and consist of a few points of grammatical review, illustrated 
by sentences or phrases in which words are to be inserted or 
changed. Simple questions are given to be used in conversation, 
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and short English sentences to be retranslated into French. The 
simplicity and directness of these exercises are worthy of praise. 
For the ready reference of students an appendix is provided which 
contains the terminations of the different tenses and moods of the 
regular verbs and the conjugations of the common irregular 
verbs. A vocabulary of sixty-three pages offers sufficient informa- 
tion to identify the troublesome irregular verb forms in addition 
to giving the English meanings of the words of the text. 
Although certain objections may be.made to a book con- 
structed of selections scissored from a large work like “Les Misér- 
ables,” a careful consideration of the text as it stands convinces one 
of the success of the editor in putting together a fairly coherent 
story of the life of Jean Valjean. The most dramatic parts of the 
story of Gavroche are also found in this text. It is to be remarked 
that our editor is decidedly a friend of the short sentence, a 
feature which is not always characteristic of the writing of Hugo. 
To succeed in putting together in a text of 111 pages the story of 
the life of Jean Valjean results in a great gain for the young reader 
of French. It serves asa first introduction to this famous character 
of Victor Hugo. To quote the editor in his preface ‘‘The text, as 
it now stands, is very simple . . . and may be used early in the 
course—in the third term in the high school and in the second 
term in colleges and universities.”’ Accordingly it is no longer 
necessary to wait until taking up advanced French in order to 
gain some knowledge of the great masterpiece of Victor Hugo. 
ARTHUR R. SEYMOUR 
University of Illinois 


LA ENSENANZA DE LENGUAS MODERNAS EN LOS 
ESTADOS UNIDOS, by LAWRENCE A. WILkINs. Instituto 
de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1922. 
This volume is one of a series being published by the Instituto 

de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, and contains the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Wilkins in the “Centro de estudios histéricos,”’ 
in the “‘Ateneo,”’ in the “Instituto de idiomas dela Universidad 
de Valencia,” and in the ‘‘Consell de pedagogia de la mancomunitat 
de Catalunya” during the Autumn of 1921. These lectures were 
frst published in the ‘‘Anales de la Universidad de Valencia,” 
this tirada especial being made for the Instituto. The book is 
well printed with marginal indications of the contents which make 
relerence to any point very easy. 

_ The growth of Spanish in New York City under the direction 
of Mr. Wilkins, who is the Director of Modern Languages in the 
New York City High Schools, has been phenomenal. In 1921 the 
total registration was about 32,000. This growth was due in 
part, at least, to the excellent teaching organization which Mr. 
Wilkins has built up in that city. As Mr. Wilkins points out in 
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one of his lectures, the growth of Spanish has not been due to 
propaganda for Spanish, but largely to the improvement in 
the teaching of the subject along with a popular demand for it. 
Mr. Wilkins’ reputation as a teacher and as an organizer of 
teachers and teaching has spread abroad. Early in 1921 he was 
invited by the “Junta para ampliacién de estudios histéricos de 
Madrid,” and by ‘“‘El Instituto de idiomas de la Universidad de 
Valencia” to go to Spain and deliver a series of lectures on the 
teaching of modern languages in the United States. This book is 
the result. 

There are eleven lectures on the problems and history of teach- 
ing of modern languages and especially Spanish in this country, 
and one lecture on the relations of Spain and the United States. 
Mr. Wilkins has succeeded very well in his attempt to give to the 
Spanish ‘‘el conjunto de defectos y virtudes, de aspiraciones y 
tendencias, que nosotros los yanquis llamamos sistema de ensefar 
idiomas extranjeros.”’ The first lecture is devoted to a historical 
sketch of modern language teaching up to the year 1910. Subse- 
quent lectures deal with the present Hispanic movement in this 
country, the reasons for it, the goals aimed at and the methods 
used in the teaching of modern languages, and especially Spanish. 
Other lectures deal with the problems of the teacher in the class 
room and in the school system. The concluding lecture is en 
titled ““Cémo podremos ayudarnos mutuamente.” 

The book is notable for its frankness in the discussion of the 
weaknesses of our “‘system’’ of modern language teaching. There 
is no attempt to give foreigners the impression that we have a 
perfect scheme of teaching. Far from it. One wonders whether 
Mr. Wilkins has not painted the picture too darkly at times. He 
draws a distinct line of demarcation between the university and 
colleges and the high schools. The latter, he says, are much more 
closely in contact with practical life and are more modern in their 
methods of teaching. He does grant exceptions, however. The 
reviewer is in no position to know the facts, but he was under the 
impression that most colleges and universities had discarded th« 
old grammar-translation method for some variation of what may 
be called the direct method. A foreigner might get the im 
pression from the book that in this country the secondary schools 
are leading the way, while the colleges and universities are stil! 
using the old and antiquated methods. 

Mr. Wilkins points out the various reasons for the study oi 
modern languages, and particularly those for Spanish. Among 
the reasons for studying Spanish are the following: its disciplinary 
utilitarian, and cultural values, and its importance in politic: 
social or international intercourse. These reasons are discusse’ 
at length and their validity justified. Mr. Wilkins insists, and 
rightly, that the cultural vaiue of Spanish study is worth whil 
The fact that Spanish is relatively a new subject in the majority 
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of our universities, to say nothing of the general educational 
world, probably accounts for the fact that so many people, even 
university professors, are ignorant of the influence Spain has had 
on the world’s history, thought and literature. Spanish-American 
history is gradually coming into its proper place in our curricula, 
but how many institutions give courses in purely Spanish history? 
Very few. It is difficult to change tradition, but we may expect 
a greater appreciation of Spain’s contribution to the world’s 
literature and history as the years go by. 

Mr. Wilkins explains the purposes of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, and its aid in the improving of the teaching 
of Spanish. The history of the teaching of German, French, 
Italian and Spanish in this country is described in some detail. 
Statistics on the enrollment in modern languages in various uni- 
versities are given, showing the changes due to the War, and the 
new interest in Spanish. 

Those familiar with Mr. Wilkins’ excellent “Spanish in the 
High Schools”’ will naturally expect to find here and there in the 
lectures a re-expression of certain points of view, solutions of 
problems, and suggestions that occur in his handbook. The book 
is an excellent interpretation of our methods, aims and ideals, and 
will give the foreigner a good understanding of what we are trying 
to do and of the problems which confront us. Mr. Wilkins has 
done the teachers of the romance languages a real service by giving 
an idea of the magnitude of the work being done in this country 
to interpret Spanish literature, customs and ideals. 

W. S. HENDRIX 

Ohio State l niversity 


VWEDIEVAL FRANCE: A Companion to French Studies, 
edited by ArtHuR TiLLEy, 8° 456 pp. Cambridge University 
Press (Macmillan, N. Y.). $8.50. 


Mr. Tilley, whose work on the French Renaissance is widely 
and favourably known, has admirably performed the first task of 
a general editor: he has picked out a team of ten scholars which 
could hardly be improved upon; and he has seen to it that the 
chapters which were originally in French were rendered into 
excellent English.1 There is no fault to find with the individual 
chapters. Perhaps M. Gallois (‘““Geography’’), when he dismisses 
the race question with the words “It is hardly necessary to say 
that there is no French race,”’ is underestimating the prevalence 
of that pernicious theory. ‘‘Il est des morts qu’il faut qu’on tue,” 
and the usual conception of race in history and literature is one 
of them. Even at present, reputable scholars will assert that the 

‘We have noted only one striking mistranslation: ‘‘Coopers were allowed to 


ise only four wood-essences” (p. 188). ‘Essence de bois’ of course means simply 
a kind of wood. 
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French are ‘racially’ fitted or unfitted for such or such a task, and 
others will trace some French trait to the ‘Celtic’ or ‘Latin blood 
of the people.’ The long chapter on “History,” by Charles V. 
Langlois, is excellent. ‘‘Charles Quint,” as he has been called by 
generations of students, is as a rule a very austere scholar, sacri- 
ficing little to the graces. The present chapter is not frivolous, 
far from it, but I do not know any work of the author that provides 
such pleasant reading. The book was written for the English 
University public: they are more familiar with medieval condi- 
tions, and particularly with Anglo-French affairs, than our own 
students are likely to be; and passages in Mr. Langlois’s admirable 
treatment might seem too sketchy, or remotely allusive, to the 
American sophomore. The minor chapters on “The Army” and 
“The Navy” are fresh and instructive; those on “Industry” and 
“Scholasticism” do justice to those big subjects. Twenty pages 
on “Language and Dialects’ were likely to seem inadequate: 
but M. Jeanroy has accomplished his delicate work very well. 
We all knew what was to be expected from M. Lucien Foulet on 
“Literature.’”’ The general introduction to his chapter is particu- 
larly illuminating. He has a curious, but not unpleasant tendency 
to turn his pages into a catechism: ‘‘Who were the writers of the 
XIIth century?—‘‘Where did they look for their audience?” 
“Who were the jongleurs?’’—‘‘Who was Roland?’’—‘“‘Who was 
Guillaume?”’? The very competent chapter on “Architecture” 
has the privilege of being fully illustrated (17 plates); would the 
same advantage had been given to all the others! The final 
chapter on ‘‘Sculpture, Glass and Painting” is a good summary, 
but a trifle dry. Frequent references to the most charming writer 
on Medieval Art, Emile Male, make us regret that se was not 
called upon to write it. 

When the book has so many good things to offer, it seems un- 
gracious to complain of what it fails to give us. ‘‘Medieval 
France” did not begin until] about 987. But this book, with a 
companion volume on “‘ Modern France,” will form an encyclopedia 
of French Culture, and surely Celtic, Roman and Frankish origins 
ought to have been taken into account. The Chapters are not 
correlated. A book of that type, which is not a contribution to 
science, but a compilation and a compendium, might with advan- 
tage have been written by a single author; surely Messrs. Tilley, 
Langlois, Foulet, and probably several of the others, could have 
been entrusted with such a task. Then we might have had a 
study of that interrelation in human affairs which is the chief 
problem in history. At least the Editor could, with an Introduc- 
tion, a Conclusion, and perhaps two or three Interchapters, have 
given the book the unity which at present is utterly lacking. It 
is a collection of good chapters, it is not a good book. 

If the chapters are at times overlapping—and this is a distinct 
advantage—they leave surprising gaps between them. Medieval 
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Latin literature is barely alluded to—that is to say, that one of the 
pillars of medieval culture is missing. I know that Medieval 
Latin was European and not French; but so was Scholastic 
Philosophy, which is adequately sketched; and if Ockham had his 
niche in such a study, surely Alain of Lille deserved one too. 
Worst of all, there is no chapter on the “Church” as a whole; 
there are passing references in several chapters to the Albigensians, 
or to Cluny, but no direct treatment of these, nor of the Friars, nor 
of the Gallican tendencies so striking already in the XVth century. 
The Church is Catholic, not French; but it had a definite influ- 
ence on French life, and its international features were often 
modified by French conditions. A book on Medieval France 
without the Church is a Hamlet without the Prince. 

The book has not sufficient unity to be recommended as an 
Introduction; it is of course too brief to supersede special works 
for advanced study. But there remains a vast field of usefulness 
for it as a work of reference, under proper guidance. It deserves 
a warm welcome from all interested in French Civilization. 

ALBERT L. GUERARD 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


LA ENSENANZA DEL ESPANOL EN ESPANA, por AMERICO 
Castro, Catedratico en la Universidad de Madrid. Victoriano 
Sudrez, Madrid. 108 pp. 1922. 


In this essay, which was written to be read before a Congreso 
Nacional de Educacién, Sefior Castro briefly outlines the actual 
status of instruction in the Spanish language in Spain, makes 
suggestions for its improvement and discusses special problems 
that present themselves in the bi-lingual regions. 

He arraigns the inadequate linguistic preparation of teachers 
and the unscientific methods of instruction from the primary to 
the normal schools. He combats the absurdity of teaching lan- 
guage solely from the viewpoint of grammar, and especially fos- 
silized grammar with inaccurate terminology and false grammatical 
concepts, and pleads for more emphasis upon the oral side of in- 
struction, pronunciation, good reading texts and composition. 
He contends that the teacher must have a clear knowledge of the 
history of the language in order to teach grammar seriously, and 
develops as an example of the historical method the use of the 
reflexive form of the verb as a substitute for the passive with special 
reference to such phrases as se consulta a los médicos, se les consulta 
and vulgarisms of the type se /ee libros. This discussion may be 
read by all of us with profit. 

_ With respect to the regional languages, Sefior Castro’s position 
is eminently reasonable. ‘No hay que decir que lenguas como el 
gallego, vascuence y catal4n. . . deben conservarse y prosperar 
culturalmente cuanto sea posible, pero. . . estas lenguas deben 
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vivir dentro de una armonia hispanica, cuya superior unidad no 
puede ser otra que la lengua espanola.” After citing the legisla- 
tion and practice in Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Ireland and Finland where analogous problems present them- 
selves, he concludes that after all Spaniards have learned to speak 
Spanish, the teaching of the regional language should be combined 
with that of Spanish. The accomplishment of this, however, 
offers great difficulties, particularly in the case of Basque and Gali- 
cian, because of the lack of a standard form. 

This little book will be read with interest and profit by teachers 
of Spanish who wish to acquaint themselves with the difficulties 
under which their colleagues in Spain labor and the special ques- 
tions that confront the Ministry of Education in bi-lingual terri- 
tories. Many of the suggestions proposed by the author will be 
found applicable to our own problems. 


J. Pp. W.C. 





Books Rereived 








FRENCH 
DAUDET, ALPHONSE. “La Belle Nivernaise,’’ edited by 

Louis Tresson. W. F. Humphrey, Geneva, N. Y. 1922. 

74 pp.+ vocab. 

The element of novelty in this text lies in the attempt of the 
editor to represent pronunciation graphically without employing 
the notation of the International Phonetic Association. The appen- 
dix contains a conjugateur méchanique which will be examined with 
profit by those who are interested in the arrangement of verb 
tables. 


GREENBERG, JACOB. “First French Book.” Charles E. 

Merrill Company, 1922. 170 pp.+vocab. 

A beginners? book intended to provide material for third or 
fourth semester in junior high school or for the first year of senior 
high school. The book consists of eighty-five lessons and all non- 
essentials are omitted. The vocabulary has been carefully selected 
and abundant material is offered for ora] practice. 


HEAD,WALTER D. “Introductory French.” F. M. Ambrose 
and Company, 1922. 289 pp.+ vocab. 

A beginners’ book using a modified form of the direct method, 
with the inductive development of one or more grammatical 
points in the first part of the lesson followed by a statement of 
grammatical principles in the second part. There are sixty-six 
grammatical lessons with each sixth lesson employed for purposes 
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of review and nine lessons to serve as reading text and for exercises 
in conversation. 


HILL, CATHERINE, J. P., “Essentials of Practical French.” 

Cornhill Publ. Co., Boston 341 pp. 1922. $1.50. 

The first Part consists of a rather formal presentation of the 
various parts of speech with examples; Part two consists of expres- 
sions commonly used in traveling and in everyday conversation, 
together with letter forms, weights and measure, slang expressions; 
and Part three includes lists of words of associated meaning. 


JACK, J. W. “Manual of French Pronunciation and Diction.” 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1922. 221 pp. + indices. 

After an introductory chapter on the phonetic notation, the 
author devotes twelve chapters to the discussion of the funda- 
mental vowels, eight to the mixed vowels, semi-consonants, nasal 
vowels, nine to consonants; and part III takes up elision, rhythmic 
accent, liaison, intonation, etc. 


WVICHELET, MAGAL, ‘“Marraine de Guerre.” Macmillan 

Company. 1922. 34 pp. + vocab. 

A one-act comedy written in simple French and centering 
about the visit of a young American officer to his “‘marraine de 
guerre,” whom he has previously known only through letters. 
This play, which is suitable for reading in the early stages of a 
French course, is well adapted for high school or college dramatic 
clubs. 


WOOLEY, ELMER O. and BOURDIN, HENRI L. ‘‘French 
Reader for Beginners.’”? D. C. Heath and Co. 1922. 155 
pp. + vocab. Price $1.28. 

Simple stories well adapted for use at an early stage of the 
high school course. The verb is developed logically in the course 
of the exercises, the present tense being used in the first half of 
the book and the past tenses in the second half. The subjunctive 

found only in the later stories and exercises. Each story is 
accompanied by questionnaire, study of idioms, exercises in con- 
jugation, filling-in exercises, and sentences for translation from 

English into French. 


SPANISH 


CASTILLO, CARLOS y WATSON, JANE C. ‘“‘Trozos de 
castellano.” Henry Holt and Company, 1922. 90 pp. + 
vocab. 

Selections designed to serve as basis for conversation in 
intermediate Spanish classes. Each lesson contains about two 
pages of text, estudio de palabras; locuciones idiomdticas, cuestion- 
irt0, ejercicio de gramatica and tema. 
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FITZMAURICE- KELLY, JAMES. “Spanish Literature. 

Primer.” Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 1922. 140 pp. 

It may be said that no book of its size contains so much infor- 
mation concerning Spanish literature as Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
“Primer.”’ While opinions may differ as to whether a primer 
should limit itself to the outstanding writers or whether it should 
be “a work from which no characteristic name shall be omitted,” 
there is no question that the hope expressed by the author in his 
preface of “‘giving a fair answer to any fair question on the in- 
tellectual life of Spain” is abundantly realized. 


HILLS, E.C. and CANO, JUAN. ‘‘Cuentos y Leyendas,” with 
direct method exercises and vocabulary. D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 134pp.+ vocab. 1922. Price $1.12. 

A collection of diverting tales and legends written in exceedingly 
simple language and well adapted as reading material in elemen- 
tary classes. The text is accompanied by cuestionarios, filling-in 
exercises, drill on verbs and other fundamental points, and English 
sentences for translation into Spanish. 

“LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES” edited by H. J. 
CuaAytor. Manchester at the University Press. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1922. 65 pp. Price $1.10. 

This new edition of Lazarillo based upon the Burgos text 


contains an important introduction on the rise and development 
of the Picaresque novel; the origins of Lazarillo himself; foreign 
influence, and discussion of the authorship. Ten pages are de- 
voted to notes and six pages to a list of Spanish editions, transla- 
tions and other books of reference. 


TRUEBA, ANTONIO DE. “Short Stories,” edited by Joun 
VAN Horne. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1922. 138 pp. 4+ 
vocab. 

Trueba’s sympathetic interest in provincial life, his keen sense 
of humor and the legendary lore of Spain are all represented in the 
five tales edited by Professor Van Horne. The simplicity of 
Trueba’s style makes his stories particularly suitable for use in 
Spanish classes. The introduction contains an interesting ac- 
count of the author’s life and works. 


GERMAN 
BELL, CLAIR HAYDEN. “The Sister’s Son in the Medieval 
German Epic.” A Study in the Survival of Matriliny.”” Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology. Vol. 
10, No. 2, 1922. 182 pp. 
A study of the relationship between nephew and maternal 
uncle as found in the medieval German epic. 





